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asked to fight—that would be madness; but it is provi- 
dentially offered the option of shortening the period of 
disaster in the peacefullest way—by declaring its posi- 
tion and then withholding supplies from the cause it dis- 
approves, thereby lessening pitiable torture and death 
on the side of both victor and vanquished. In thus 
taking a firm stand and making some sacrifices for what 
it considers right, the historic dignity of the stars and 
stripes would be immeasurably enhanced.” That also 
would be madness, for such action would be a violation of 
neutrality leading directly to war. There is no question 
about our sympathy; there can also be no question about 
our duty. If our neutrality should give us no opportunity 
“to act as mediators and assessors,” it is our duty just 
the same; and no true Englishman should make our 
duty harder by ill-advised reproach. 
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IF we were to compare the influence of a bad life with 
that of a life that regrets its virtue and doubts the worth 
of virtue, we should call the second kind of influence 
the more dangerous. To be sceptical of the worth of 
decency arfd fidelity is to put a blight at the core of all 
living. There could hardly be a worse sin against the 
Holy Spirit than agnosticism as to moral values. The 
man who regrets his propriety, and thinks those who have 
had their fling without restraint are, on the whole, better 
off than those who have put the restraint of conscience 
in their living, is dangerously near supping with the 
devil. He betrays the absence of principle in his own 
measure of virtue, and debases the moral currency of 
the life in which he has his part. Belittling the merit of 
abstinences is only a way of excusing the culpability of 
indulgences. The most dangerous looseness of a time is 
not its behaviors, but its dilutions of principle. Not to 
believe there is a law in morals is worse than not to 
believe in morals. 
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A RITUAL will always have the advantage of lifting the 
worshipper into an atmosphere of detachment from 
individualism; but it will always lack the intimacy which 
also belongs to worship, the personal relation between 
the soul and the Divine Soul. ‘There can be no generalized 
substitute for this relation. However near, it never can 
be the real thing through an averaged expression. The 
ingenious devices by which business men make circular 
letters appear to be personal letters deceive few of their 
recipients. A moment’s examination shows that the 
pretence of personal attention, the direct address to the 
person reading it as to none other, is hypocritical. The 
letter was printed by the thousand; only the address was 
personal. Wholesale petition is no more satisfactory to 
the person whose one need in religion is to feel that his 
Father is listening to him, and looks upon him as His 
child and not as one of a vague and numberless humanity. 
Few sentences in “‘The Imitation of Christ” have more 
comfort in them than the last: ‘‘Whatsoever thou givest 
besides thyself is of no value in my sight, for I seek not 
thy gifts, but thee.” 
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LITTLE but harm to the work of a minister, and his 
happiness in it, can result from arguments against his 
making as close and frequent connection as possible with 
his parishioners through calls. More men than a few, 
who have thought their time too valuable and their 
success through pulpit oratory too assured for the ex- 
penditure of time in visiting, have significantly failed to 
show that their high estimate of themselves was justi- 
fied. Many failures in preaching as well as in ministry 
have been due to this persuasion that parish calls were 
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out of date. Nothing can quite compensate for the lack 
of them. ‘The preacher can learn more from people’s 
lives than from books what to preach and how. The 
effect of his preaching may be multiplied fourfold by his 
personal influence; and as for the good he may do, the 
word in season can be put where it works by personal 
intercourse while in discourse it would never reach the 
need. Not least among the benefits of this use of his 
time is the benefit of carrying good conversation and good 
topics into the general fund of talk. If the talk is not 
quite to his mind, it is as much the minister’s fault as 
any one’s. He will be a poor leader in other things if he 
cannot lead conversation into channels that refresh and 
fructify the mind. Public activities, especially in cities, 
sadly interfere with making calls. It is harder nowa- 
days to find people at home. ‘This lessens the time for 
calls, but it does not lessen their value nor the duty 
of making them. ‘The minister who neglects to use this 
opportunity can face neither his judgment nor his con- 
science. 
Jt 


THE perfecting of a spy system involves so wide a dis- 
tribution of deceptiveness, so various an application of it, 
the breaking down of all scruples of honor, all agreements 
of protection, that the last result cannot fail to be 
the corruption of moral principle throughout a nation. 
Patriotism becomes the consecration of duplicity, the 
poison of good faith, the traitor of friendship, gratitude, 
and affection. No confidence could ever be placed in 
any international good faith, and the refusal to believe 
anything a nation should set forth would not be in the 
least an insult or injury to the nation, but an acceptance 
of its own declaration wherever espionage is carried to 
the extent which is now well known to exist. To the 
horrible destruction of human life and happiness charge- 
able to war must be added the undermining of the moral 
structure of society. It is conceivable that espionage 
might be carried on under some agreed limitations, as to 
Red Cross uniforms, for instance; but when all limits are 
disregarded, all landmarks removed from the territory 
of morals, chaos comes. When no one can trust any one, 
what is left? When the whole structure of civilization is 


‘seen to be imperilled, the war against war will take on 


new determination and reinforcement. 


Modern Inquisitions. 


Earnest persons whose sense of humor is temporarily 
clouded by their social service anxieties sometimes ex- 
press indignation and reproach at the refusal of appli- 
cants to answer questions, or the resentment shown by 
members of society who are the subject of investigation 
and inquiry by the rest of society. ‘Their comments on the 
matter show, however, that they have overlooked one vital 
fact in the case, and that is the fact that these dependants 
were human: beings before they became cases for help, 
and that they continued to be human after they be- 
came dependent. ‘Their vigorous objections to the ques- 
tions that were asked are, to a contemporary, an en- 
couraging, and not a discouraging indication. They show 
that the material is the best possible material in a most im- 
portant respect. It has self-respect and independence. 
People who are willing to put their private affairs at the dis- 
posal of inquisitorial benefactors, for the sake of statistics, 
and the general good, and the standing they will thereby 
gain with the benefactors, furnish another item of impor- 
tance for philanthropic investigators, and that is that they 
are likely to continue to be subjects of investigation. And 
people who after the friendly visitor is gone ask, with 


‘some pardonable carelessness as to quality of emphasis 
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‘what business it is of any one’s what they eat or drink, or 


how much money they spend for moving-picture shows, 
are people whom we retain a new sort of interest in. 
After the investigator is gone we should like to happen 
in and get acquainted in a quite unprofessional manner, 
and exchange confidences about our experience with 
people who manage other people’s affairs in their minds 
better than they manage their own in their lives. 

We have known while we have been writing these 
words, or hearing them written, that a chorus of ob- 
jectors would respond with no uncertain sound. We 
hear them say that the good of the community is con- 
cerned, that this invasion of privacy is necessary in order 
to know conditions so as to meet them, that if people 
only had public spirit they would not only not object, 
but that they would go out of their way to open all 
their skeleton closets for the benefit of general good. We 
see their astonishment that in this enlightened day, in 
the paper, remarks should be printed which show such 
painful indifference to the blessedness of averages and 
to the sacredness of public information. Let us be clear. 

The objections we sympathize with are not objections 
to such information as will give material for important 
and helpful generalizations, but to the information which 
goes to needless particularity in this direction and gets 
its information through impertinent inquiries rather than 
through available sources of knowledge. And the asset we 
are desirous to preserve is much more worth caring for and 
protecting than any asset of statistics. ‘There is nothing 
that makes more for the general good than the sense of 
personal responsibility, godly pride, and natural self- 
respect, which are at the root of the protests we have 
in mind. It is the best foundation to build on in per- 
sonal help, and it is the best disposition for a community, 
this jealous regard for individual rights, this demand for 
respect toward men as men. When human nature re- 
fuses to be classified and made, like the parts of a machine, 
interchangeable, it is asserting a valuable truth. It is 
asserting the truth that information gained by averages 
‘goes no deeper than an average can go. Books can be 
catalogued. Names of people can be card-indexed. Con- 
ditions can be systematized. But people themselves 
cannot be reduced to numbers, nor made to behave like 
numbers, nor dealt with in any masses, however care- 
fully arranged, nor treated on the basis of any sort of 
predestination. 

This is what it means that a laboring man talks shame- 
fully about the good persons who are concerned only with 
the good of his kind. It is not his mistaken notion that 
these people are meddlesome or curious that is at the root 
of his feeling. It is rather a finer insight of his that there 
are some things that cannot be made objects of calculation, 
just as there are some people who cannot be made objects 
of charity. They donot belong to that category. And the 
satisfaction we indulge in secret, in these times of psycho- 
logical questionnaires, and sociological income-tax returns, 
and condescending impertinencies for the good of the 
greater number, all of whom individually resent them how- 
ever good-naturedly they comply, is the satisfaction that 
even the wayfaring man knows better what is good for hu- 
man beings than the wise people who are wasting so much 
pains for their benefit. He knows that to stand on his 
own feet is the last right it is good for him to surrender, 
and that so long as he does not need to be held up by 
any one’s strength in that fundamental respect it is to no 
one’s real good that he should be treated as though he 
were not still standing on his own feet. 

Although concerned with one kind of inquisition, and 
that remote from the experience of those who will prob- 
ably read these words, this word of sympathy with the pro- 
testant of the poorer classes is much more. If men, in 
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these matters, will stand fast for the right to manage 
their own confidences, how much more will they stand 
fast for the right to manage the interests of their souls! 
In nothing is the instinct of privacy more trustworthy 
than in religion. In few things is that instinct more out- 
raged, and even itself degenerate. ‘The open exposure 
of these cherished sanctities, either under the hypnotic 
influence of those who have an uncanny skill in drawing 
out private confessions for public delectation or through the 
decay of natural reserves, is a blasphemy. In the name of 
religion it debases religion’s main resource and poisons its 
spring. The religion that is promoted by public confession 
and by deliquescence of piety is a grade of religion that 
could well be spared, and the religion that is injured by 
this sort of exploitation is the religion to be cherished and 
nurtured. Religious pauperization is no better than any 
other kind of pauperization. A good based on a willing- 
ness to be treated as a public charge is not worth spend- 
ing one bit of self-respect to foster. As little is any 
benefit to religion to be accepted as such when it involves 
the surrender of the right to pray to the Father in secret, 
and to keep as one’s own what the Father has given in 
secret. 


Religion in a University. 


A late number of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin con- 
tains several articles describing religious conditions at 
Harvard University which are significant, and specially 
interesting to Unitarians. In the article on the Uni- 
versity Chapel, by Prof. E. C. Moore, there is informa- 
tion which deserves wide dissemination. It is impossible 
to follow a prejudice and counteract its influence, but 
if it were possible to track the vulgar notion that the 
religious interests of young men are notconsi dered 
and provided for at Harvard, this article would serve 
the purpose. 

For two hundred and fifty years attendance at college 
chapel was compulsory. As Dr. Moore points out, 
there was no occasion for dealing with religious differ- 
ences during most of this period, and there was no sense 
of incongruity in requiring young men to attend chapel 
services. Until shortly before the Civil War the Chapel 
was a Unitarian church. With the abandonment of 
compulsion there was an associated feeling that religion 
was in a way abandoned. Undoubtedly, many men 
did not continue attendance after the college chapel 
exercise ceased to be a required course. Judging by 
numbers, religion declined at Harvard so far as college 
chapel attendance was concerned. But a few who at- 
tend chapel because they want what is offered do more 
to certify to the religion of an institution than any num- 
ber who go under command. ‘The preacher in a peni- 
tentiary who forgot for a moment where he was, and 
said he was glad to see so many present that morning, 
had as good a right to conclude that the size of his con- 
gregation indicated the religious state of the institution 
as any one has to draw unfavorable inferences from a 
comparison of the numbers attending a college chapel 
under the compulsory system with the numbers under 
a voluntary system. A better kind of attendance than 
either the voluntary or non-voluntary kind is the in- 
voluntary attendance, and it is this kind of attendance 
which is promoted by the present method. The few 
minutes required, the careful preparation of the service 
by those who conduct it, the quality of the music, com- 
bine to produce impressions which many a young man 
will naturally desire to gain. If he comes to appreciate 
what this influence is, his steps will turn involuntarily 
toward the chapel. The chance of this kind of attend- 
ance is better than the certainty of the other kind. 
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What is most to be admired in the administration of 
this service in the University is the courage which has 
sustained it at a high level regardless of numbers. ‘The 
lust of audience has not corrupted the ideal of purpose. 
There has been no yielding here to the fallacy that 
when an audience can be gained by giving up the main 
purpose of such service the larger attendance proves 
the success of the purpose. To abandon religious 
purpose and then point to results as proof that relig- 
ious services in a college should be characterized by a 
minimum of religious expression does not speak well 
for academic logic. What a larger attendance under 
such circumstances proves is that more students will 
attend lectures on topics of the day than services for 
the strengthening of religious spirit. One scarcely 
needs to give up religious exercises in a college to find 
this out, and when it is attempted to make the service 
both things at once, a thin substance of perfunctory 
condescension by way of religion with a preponderance 
of something entirely different, the results show the wis- 
dom of the conclusion Dr. Moore makes in another 
connection, that we cannot have the advantages of both 
sorts and escape the disadvantages of either. While 
it has come to be customary to ask distinguished in- 
structors in the University, not clergymen, to take the 
service at times and to mark special days of note in 
appropriate ways, ‘‘the most jealous care has been used 
to exclude everything except directly religious address. 
There are superabundant opportunities,’ adds Prof. 
Moore, ‘‘for the discussion of other matters in the Uni- 
versity without their introduction at the Chapel.” 
The abandonment of any religious service in many 
universities, and the reduction in not a few of the religious 
element to the vanishing - point, makes this courageous 
loyalty and consistency at Harvard exemplary. Because 
freshmen do not get the habit of attending religious ex- 
ercises is no reason for a University to give up the habit 
of providing them. ‘The proof of this. at Harvard sets 
a standard which other universities should regard. At 
two hundred and seventeen daily services of morning 
prayer last year there was an average attendance of one 
hundred and fifteen. ‘‘This means that probably twice 
that number, or a tenth of the undergraduate body, are 
in the habit of somewhat regular attendance.” 

The change of hour of the Sunday service from 7.30 
in the evening to the morning hour has produced remark- 
able results. ‘The attendance, which for nearly twenty- 
five years had been chiefly the Cambridge public, has 
now come to be largely composed of faculty and stu- 
dents. Only gallery seats are open to the public. There 
is now a real university service. The constituency 
is becoming a permanent one. A fund of $150,000 has 
been given for the maintenance of religious work in the 
University, upon the principles now adopted in the ad- 
ministration of the Chapel. Otherwise the fund is to 
revert to the American Unitarian Association. 

The special interest we have in this subject is ac- 
centuated by the fact that this is the only university 
in this country whose theological department is bound 
to provide adequate professional training for the min- 
isters of the Unitarian denomination. That the Uni- 
versity has no longer any other identification with this 
body, and that its theological school cannot be called 
a Unitarian theological school, should not obscure the 
fact that there are at the present time three Unitarians 
in the faculty of the school, that there must always be 
some such representation in the faculty, and that most 
. of the men who have studied three years and then gradu- 
ated at the Harvard Divinity School have entered the 
Unitarian ministry. That under these influences, and 
sometimes under the leadership of men of our faith, 
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religion at Harvard should strengthen and broaden 
its representation, not allowing religious freedom to 
become religious deletion, should be kept in faithful 
memory and be made a constant inspiration. 


Current Topics. 

Tue effect of the blockading undertakings by Germany 
and Great Britain upon American industry and commerce 
continued last week to interest the State Department at 
Washington. Great Britain’s announcement in behalf of 
the powers of the Triple Entente that the Franco-British 
sea-forces would put an end to all communication with 
Germany by sea furnished ground for puzzled specula- 
tion as to the exact manner in which the Triplice intended 
to carry out this purpose, and as to whether seizures 
would be ordered within a zone to be definitely fixed, 
or whether an attempt would be made to take upon 
the high seas of the world any vessel which may be 
suspected of carrying a cargo to or from Germany. In- 
quiries are being carried on by the Washington govern- 
ment in an endeavor to clear up these uncertain points as 
a preliminary move to possible representations on the 
broader subject of immunity to neutral American car- 
goes, such as food cargoes intended for consumption by 
civilians, and bound for German, Austrian, or Turkish 
ports. The British foreign office had failed, up to the 
beginning of the week, to supply the required information, 
even in the face of a home demand for such enlighten- 
ment. 

ed 


GERMANY’sS reply to the American note which con- 
veyed a request for an explanation of the provisions of 
the project of the German admiralty for a submarine 
blockade of the British Isles, given out by the State 
Department last week, formulated a plan of compromise 
which had been foreshadowed by unofficial publication in 
Berlin. In it Germany proposed, in effect, that the 
United States use its influence with Great Britian to re- 
scind its announced intention to prevent the importation 
of food supplies intended for the use of non-belligerents 
in Germany. In return for such a modification of the 
British policy, Germany expressed a willingness to 
modify the rigors of its own blockade, especially in the 
direction of assuring safety for neutral vessels, and also 
to see that the food supplies thus imported into Germany 
should not be used for military purposes, but should be 
devoted to the use solely of civilians. The State De- 
partment promised to consider the modus vivendi sug- 
gested by Berlin. 

Jt 


THE question of food supplies, not only for Germany, 
but for Austria-Hungary and Great Britain as well, is 
becoming one of the grave issues of the conflict which 
is convulsing the world. The German government be- 
fore the beginning of March put into operation some- 
what rigid regulations for the restriction of the consump- 
tion of grains. Since then the measures of conservation 
have been extended to potatoes and other food products. 
The German Empire may be said to be living on short 
rations—a self-denial which the authorities are imposing 
upon the people with the purpose of averting any danger 
of famine until the next harvest, which is expected to 
remove all possibility of such a calamity for another 
year. In Austria-Hungary similar precautions have been 
taken to conserve grains by a carefully limited use of the 
existing supply. In Great Britain the working classes, 
alarmed by a rather rapid rise in the price of wheat and 
flour, are urging the government to put a stop to specula- 
tion by seizing the wheat that is imported into the United 
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Kingdom and distributing it under official auspices—a 
step which Prime Minister Asquith is apparently reluc- 
tant to take. 

wt 


UNDER the guns of a Franco-British-Russian fleet of 
more than fifty ships, constituting the most formidable 
armament which the world ever has seen in action at the 
same time, the outer fortifications of the Dardanelles at 
the beginning of this week had been rendered ineffective 
and the invaders were devoting their attention to the 
inner forts, which are believed to contain an enormous 
equipment of artillery and ammunition. The assump- 
tion that the combined sea-power of the Allies will find 
it an easy task to pound its way into the Sea of Marmora 
and thence into the harbor of Constantinople may well 
be dismissed as untenable. It appears to be a certainty, 
however, that the attacking forces will eventually accom- 
plish the feat required of them. In anticipation of such an 
eventuality, Turkey is apparently making hurried prepara- 
tions for the defence of the Bosphorus and the capital 
itself. In order to reinforce the defensive strength of 
Constantinople, the Ottoman ministry of war is said, 
in despatches from British sources, to have modified its 
plan of campaign elsewhere and to have abandoned the 
operations against Egypt. 


THE prospective entrance of the allied fleet into the 
Sea of Marmora has precipitated a profound feeling of 
uneasiness, for various reasons, among the Balkan States 
which hitherto have maintained their neutrality. Greece 
at the beginning of the week was in a turmoil of excite- 
ment, caused by the fear that, inasmuch as she has taken 
no part in the military operations carried on by the 
Allies against Turkey, the kingdom of Greece should be 
denied participation in the final partition of the remnant 
of the Ottoman Empire, and especially of Smyrna and the 
rest of the coast of Asia Minor, upon which the Greeks 
have been casting longing eyes for many years. The 
issue at Athens was brought to a point last Saturday, 


when Premier Venizelos resigned because King Constantine ~ 


had disapproved his intention to range Greece on the 
side of the Allies. The king offered the post of Premier 
to Zaimis, a non-partisan, with the stipulation that the 
cabinet formed by him should be pledged to refrain from 
participation in the military operations. In the mean 
while, thoughout Greece a clamor for war was the dominant 
note of the hour. " 


In Bulgaria and Roumania the progress of the allied 
fleet at the mouth of the classic straits caused a lively 


. feeling of apprehension, for neither Bulgaria nor Rou- 


mania relishes the prospect of Russian mastery at Con- 
stantinople and the presence of Russian garrisons in the 
forts that guard the outlet to the Black Sea, the main 
roadway for Bulgarian and Roumania, commerce. ‘There- 
fore, at both Sofia and Bucharest the parliaments took up 


the urgent consideration of measures to secure their re- 


spective interests against possible encroachment. In 
Roumanian, as in Bulgaria, popular sentiment undoubtedly 
favors intervention in favor of the Allies. And yet in 
each country the operations against the Dardanelles 
evoked the dread of military and political circumstances 
which should place them in a vise represented by Russian 
dominion in the north and Russian dominion in the 
south. ‘Thus the two neighboring countries found their 
interests at sharp variance with their inclinations in one of 
the most extraordinary situations which the great war has 
yet precipitated in the course of its ruthless onslaught 
upon the decrees of history and the mandates of nations 
~ and of statesmen. 
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IN Italy, despite the aspirations for the recovery of the 
“lost provinces’? from Austria, a lively apprehension 
arose at the sound of the Allies’ guns at the entrance to 
the Dardanelles, lest vital interests of the Italian people 
be menaced by the establishment of Russia at Constanti- 
nople. Such an event, of course, would destroy the bal- 
ance of power in the Mediterranean by placing the 
Russians in a controlling position. The anxiety was in- 
tensified by the prospect of participation by Greece in 
the military operations and consequently in the subse- 
quent division of the spoils. In view of this double 
menace to Italian interests, the pro-German party in 
Italy suddenly found itself in an unexpected position of 
advantage, and seized the opportunity for an attempt to 
divert popular sentiment from the fixed channel in which 
it has been flowing since the opening of the conflict in the 
direction of war against Austria-Hungary for the re- 
covery of the Adriatic provinces to which Italy considers 
itself entitled by historic and racial ties. 


Brevities. 


The true basis for permanent peace is international 
justice. Anything less fundamental is certain to bring 
disappointment and failure. 


The common American disorder is nerve-strain, for 
which the only cure is quiet and relaxation. Says 
Melvil Dewey, ‘‘Most high-pressure men have to choose 
between vacation, death, or insanity.” 


How alluring appears that talent which we do not 
happen to possess! How easily we become envious of 
others who may happen to hold it in keeping! Yet we 
neglect and misuse our own talent, holding it in light 
esteem. 


The following saying of Abraham Lincoln, uttered 
when a young boy reading all the books he could find, 
should be lettered on the wall of every high school in 
the United States: “I willstudy and get ready, and maybe 
my chance will come.” 


What would be the effect if Unitarian ministers were 
to greet Mr. Sunday’s denunciations of their faith by 
saying that he has a right to his opinion, that they are 
glad for every man and woman who has been led by him 
to become temperate and honest and faithful, and that 
their only answer to his attacks upon them ‘will be to 
make no attacks in return? 


Letters to the Editor. 


Remaining Neutral. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Meyer’s appeal to Unitarian ministers and other . 
humanitarians would be more effective if he would tell us 
how a neutral government could take the action he urges 
and remain neutral. This is a matter for most careful 
judgment and deliberate action on the basis of interna- 
tional obligations and agreements. The instances Mr. 
Meyer gives point the direction his efforts should take. 
It is to individuals concerned, not to the government, that 
he should address himself, and he could not find any 
fault if more than one reader who is not, as I am, his 
personal friend should inquire on which side of the 
present conflict his sympathies and judgment are ranged. 

Joun W. Day. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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Sandie’s Trophy. 


BY REV. H. J. DAWTREY. 


“So you’ve brought back his helmet, Sandie, my man; 
And you killed him, I guess? It’sa aoe you’ve won?” 


“Na-a, na-a,’ » replied Sandie, * ‘that wasna the plan; 
The man was a freend, gin ye’ll wait till I’m done. 
I dressed his wound, an’ he sorted mine. 

No’ a word could we speak, the ane tae the ither; 
But I lookit at him, an’ I kent him a brither; 

An’ I gied him my bonnet, in token, ye ken. 

He lauched, an’ he grippit my han’ —and then 

He gied me his helmet; an’ it cam’ tae my mind, 
Here’s a trophy, thocht I, of a newfangled kind. 

I dressed his wound, an’ he dressit mine; 

No’ a word could we speak, the ane tae the ither; 
But tho’ he was German, I kent him a brither.”’ 


Talk Peace. 


BY MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


For the sake of God, humanity, and nation, let us 
think and talk peace and not war at such a sensitive 
time as this. Let us think with our brains and common 
sense, nor be swept by passion and prejudice. Let us 
strive to get the understanding heart which sympathizes 
with the deep emotions which make for peace; look at 
ourselves as actors in the great drama of evolution; 
realize that evolution does not mean the survival but 
the outgrowing of the brute; realize that the brutal 
traits are the villains of the drama, that the divine traits 
are the heroes; realize that even at the chaotic begin- 
ning there “nestled the seed perfection,”’ and that through 
centuries and zons it has grown and is seen in whatever 
of altruism, unselfishness, and kindly reasoning exists 
to-day. The world has grown and is growing out of 
chaos toward order because of the “seed’’ within demand- 
ing expression. Man has grown and is growing out of 
the brutal toward the divine because the ‘‘seed of the 
Kingdom of God,” which Jesus said was within each 
man, demands expression. 

“Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud.” 

Are we, through hysteria, going to side with Reversion 
by hearkening at this time to those who would have us 
imitate Europe? Are the motives of those forces which 
would have us give rich contracts to the makers of arma- 
ment patriotic or purse-filling? How careful or careless 
are our thought and talk about war? Carelessness at 
such a time is close akin to crime. 

Let us not talk of our bigness or our riches, but rather 
of those qualities which make a nation great. Let us 
not “trust in chariots because they are many,” but 
rather let us put our first reliance on religious and moral 
power. 

Let there come from us the practical launching of the 
idea of an International League of Peace which will 
maintain only sufficient police force to keep peace,—a 
necessary evil so long as there is aggression on earth. 

War is hell; it is brute unleashed, not man self-con- 
trolled. The fighting, destructive instinct exists in us 
(I confess to it); but by so much as we have evolved, by 
so much as we are civilized, we control it. The will-to- 
peace is Evolution striving upward. War is Reversion 
dragging down. Would that to the nostrils of those who 
talk and urge militarism might come the stench of battle- 
fields; to their eyes, the bloody sights; to their ears, the 
cries and moans; to their hearts, the despair of a mother 
who has lost her boy, of the wife who has lost her hus- 
band! Would that they might be put in the front 
trenches for a week! 
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The crowd is easily swayed by the picture of the parade 
and flag and band side of war. 
balanced the picture may turn into one of limping, of 
dirty khaki, and bomb-broken silences. 

So I end as I began: let us, for the sake of God, hu- 
manity, and nation, control our tongues and emotions at 
this time, in the interest of peace and true glory. As 
Unitarians, let us not forget our human brother and 
example, Jesus the Nazarene; let us not forget the One 
God our Father and, forgetting, stain ofr religious and 
moral teachings and ideals. 

Militarism destroys the Fatherhood of God, the Broth- 
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Unless we are sanely © 


erhood of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, character, prog- . 


ress, and democracy; therefore think, talk, and work for 
peace. 


Toward the Peace that shalf Last. 


At every stage of warfare in the past, men and women 
in all nations have endeavored to abate and lessen it. 
Their repeated endeavors have been answered by re- 
peated wars, until the present war in Europe completes 
the works of death, desolation, and tyranny. In spite 
of this, these protests are destined to succeed, as once 
before in the history of the race the sentiment of pity, 
of respect for human life, called a halt to senseless slaugh- 


‘ter. 


There came a time in the history of the Greek and 
Jewish people when a few set their faces against human 
sacrifice as a religious rite of their highest faith,—bound 
up, like our wars, with old fealties and solemn customs 
and with their most desperate fears. Humble men 
and women, out of sheer affection for their kind, revolted. 
Finally there came to be enough people with courage 
and pity sufficient to carry a generation with them, 
and human sacrifice became a thing of the past. It 
took the human race many centuries to rid itself of hu- 
man sacrifice; during many centuries more it relapsed 
again and again in periods of national despair. So have 
we fallen back into warfare, and perhaps will fall back 
again and again, until in self-pity, in self-defence, in 
self-assertion of the right of life, not as hitherto, a few, 
but the whole people of the world will brook this thing 
no longer. 

Our RIGHT TO PROTEST. 


By that opportunity, now ours as never before, to 
weigh the case against war and to draw the counts from 
burning words spoken by those who protest and who 
are of all peoples—we make single judgment and com- 
plete indictment. 

By that good fortune which has placed us outside 
the conflict; by that ill fortune by which the belligerent 
and his rights have heretofore bestrode the world; by 
mine-strewn channels, and by international codes which 
offer scant redress—we speak as people of a neutral 
nation. 

By the unemployed of our water-fronts, and the aug- 
mented misery of our cities; by the financial depression 
which has curtailed our school building and crippled 
our works of good- will; by the sluicing of human im- 
pulse among us from channels of social development 
to the back-eddies of salvage and relief—we have a right 
to speak. 

By the hot anger and civil strife that we have known; 
by our pride, vain-glory, and covetousness; by the 
struggles we have made for national integrity and defence 
of our hearthstones; by our consciousness that every 
instinct and motive and ideal at work in this war, how- 
ever lofty or however base, has had some counterpart. 
in our national history and our current life—we can speak 
a common language. j 
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By that comradeship among nations which has made 
for mutual understanding; by those inventions which 
have bound us in communication and put the horrors 
of war at our doors; by the mechanical contrivances 
which multiply and intensify those horrors; by the quick- 
ening human sympathies which have made us sensitive 
to the hurts of others—we can speak as fellow-citizens 
of this great oppression. 


By our heritage from each embattled nation; by our 


debt to them for languages and faiths and social insti- 
tutions; for science, scholarship, and invention; _ by 
the broken and desolated hearts that will come to us 
when the war ends; by our kinships and our unfeigned 
friendships—we can speak as brothers. 

By all these things, we hold the present opportunity 
for conscience-searching and constructive action to be 
an especial charge upon us, upon the new-comers among 
us from the fatherlands, and upon the joint youth of 
all the peoples of the two Americas. 


WHAT War HAS DONE. 


War has brought low our conception of the precious- 
ness of human life, as slavery brought low our conception 
of human liberty. 

It has benumbed our growing sense of the nurture of 
life; and at a time when we were challenging Reichstag, 
Parliament, and Congress with the needlessness of infant 
mortality and child labor it entrenches a million youths 
with cold and fever and impending death. 

It has thwarted the chance of our times toward the 
fulfilment of life, and scattered like burst shrapnel the 


hands of the sculptors and. the violinists, the limbs of , 


the hurdlers and the swimmers, the sensitive muscles 
of the mechanics and the weavers, the throats of the 
singers and the interpreters, the eyes of the astronomers 
and the melters—every skilled and prescient part of 
the human body, every type of craft and competence 
of the human mind. 

It has set back our promptings toward the conserva- 
tion of life; and, in a decade when England and France 
and Russia, Germany and Austria and Belgium, have 
been working out social insurance against the hazards 
of peace, it throws back upon the world an unnumbered 
company of the widowed and the fatherless, and of aged 
parents left bereft and destitute. 

It has blocked our way toward the ascent of life, and, 
in a century which has seen the beginnings of effort to 
upbuild the common stock, has cut off from parenthood 
the strong, the courageous, and the high-spirited. 

It has in its development of armaments pitted human 
flesh against machinery. It has wrested the power of 
self-defence from the hands of freemen who wielded 
lance and sword and scythe, and has set them as machine- 
tenders to do the bidding of their masters. It has 
brought strange men to the door-sills of peaceful people, 
—men like their own men, bearing no grudges one against 
another,—men snatched away from their fields and vil- 
lages where their fathers lie buried, to kill and burn and 
destroy till this other people are driven from their homes 
of a thousand years or sit abject and broken. It has 
stripped farms and ruined self-sustaining communities, 
and poured into a bewildered march for succor the crip- 
pled and aged and bedridden, the little children and the 
women great with child unborn. It has set vast areas 
at the task of rehabilitating economic gains won through 
centuries of struggle and sacrifice; and not until then 
will they be free to think not merely of living, but of 
better life. 

It has razed the flowing lines in which the art and as- 
piration of earlier generations expressed themselves, and 
has thus waged war upon the dead. It has tortured 
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and twisted the whole social fabric of the living. It 
has burdened our children and our children’s children 
with a staggering load of debt. 

It has turned the towers of art and science into new 
Babels, so that our philosophers and men of letters, 
our physicists and geographers, our economists and biol- 
ogists and dramatists, speak in strange tongues, and to 
hate each other has become a holy thing among them. 
It has set faithful against faithful, priest against priest, 
prayers against prayers for that success of one army which 
means slaughter of both. It has put its stamp upon 
growing boys and girls, and taught them to hate other 
children who have chanced to be born on the other side 
of some man-made boundary. It has found a world of 
friends and neighbors, and substituted a world of out- 
landers and aliens and enemies. It has burned itself 
into men’s souls as an evil fact of life, to be accepted 
along with every other good and evil instead of what 
it is,—a survival of barbarism which can and should 
be ended. 

STRIKING HAnpDs. 


We have heard the call from overseas of those who have 
appealed to men and women of good will in all nations 
to join with them in throwing off this tyranny upon life. 
We must go further; we must throw open a peace which 
shall be other than a shadow of old wars and a prelude 
to new. We do more than plead with men to stay their 
hands from killing. We hail living men. As peace- 
lovers, we are charged with the sanctity of human life; 
as democrats and freemen, we are charged with its sov- 
ereignty. 

By the eight million natives of the warring states 
living among us without malice or assault one upon 
another, let us leave the occasions of fighting no longer 
for idle war boards to decide. By the blow our fore- 
bears struck at barbarism when they took vengeance 
out of private hands, let us wrest the manufacture of 
armaments and deadly weapons from the gun-mongers 
and powder-makers who gain by it. By those electric 
currents that have cut the ground from under the old 
service of diplomacy, and spread the new intelligence, 
let us put the ban upon intrigue and secret treaties. 
For we hold that not soldiers, nor profit-takers, nor 
diplomats, but the people who suffer and bear the brunt 
of war, should determine whether war must be; that 
with ample time for investigation and publicity of its 
every cause and meaning, with recourse to every avenue 
for mediation and settlement abroad, war should come 
only by the slow process of self-willing among men and 
women who solemnly publish and declare it to be a last 
and sole resort. 

With our treatied borderland 3,000 miles in length 
without fort or trench from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
which has helped weld us for a century of unbroken 
peace with our neighbors to the north, we would spread 
faith not in entrenched camps, but in open boundaries. 

With the pacts of our written constitutions before us 
which bind our own sovereign states in amity, we are 
convinced that treaty-making may be lifted to a new and 
inviolable estate, and lay the foundations for that world 
organization which for all time shall make for peace 
upon earth and good will among men. 

With our experience in lesser conflicts in industrial 
life, which have none the less embraced groups as large 
as armies, have torn passions, and rasped endurance 
to the uttermost, we can bear testimony that at the end 
of such strife as cleaves to the heart of things men are 
disposed to lay the framework of their relations in larger 
moulds than those which broke beneath them. 

With our ninety million people drawn from Alpine 
and Mediterranean, Danubean, Baltic and Slavic stocks, 
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with a culture blended from these different affluents, 
we hold that progress lies in the predominance of none, 
and that the civilization of each nation needs to be re- 
freshed by that cross-breeding with the genius and the 
type of other human groups, that blending which began 
on the coast lands and islands of the Ajgean Sea where 
European civilization first drew its sources from the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile. 

With our fair challenge to the spirit of the East and to 
the chivalry of the West in standing for the open door in 
China when that Empire, now turned Republic, was 
threatened by dismemberment, we call for the freeing 
of the ports of every ocean from special privilege based 
on territorial claims, throwing them open with equal 
chance to all who by their ability and energy can serve 
new regions to their mutual benefit. 

With the faith we have kept with Cuba, the regard we 
have shown for the integrity of Mexico, and our prepara- 
tions for the independence of the Philippine Islands, we 
urge the framing of a common colonial policy which shall 
put down the predatory exploitation that has embroiled 
the West and oppressed the East, and shall stand for 
an opportunity for each latent and backward race to 
build up according to its own genius. 

By our full century of ruthless waste of forest, ore, and 
fuel; by the vision which has come to us in these later 
days of conserving to the permanent uses of the people 
the water-power and natural wealth of our public do- 
main, we propose the laying down of a planetary policy 
of conservation. 

By that tedium and monotony of life and labor for vast 
companies of people which when war-drums sound 
goads the field worker to forsake his harvest and the wage- 
earner to leap from his bench, we hold that the ways of 
peace should be so cast as to make stirring appeal to the 
heroic qualities in men, and give common utterance to 
the rhythm and beauty of national feeling. 

By the joy of our people in the conquest of a con- 
tinent, by the rousing of all Europe when the great 
navigators threw open the new Indies and the New World, 
we stand for such a scheming-out of our joint existence 
that the achieving instincts among men, not as one nation 
against another, nor as one class against another, but 
as one generation after another, shall have freedom to 
come into their own.—The Survey. 


Spiritual Life. 


I have no regard to persons or professions; for, when 
we come into the truth, it will banish from the earth all 
sectarianism; and when we come back into the state 
which we ought to be in to become the children of God, 
we shall all be brethren and sisters of one family.—Elias 
Hicks. 

of 


An hour of solitude, passed in sincere and earnest 
prayer or conflict with, and conquest over, a single passion 
or subtle bosom sin, will teach us more of thought, will 
more effectually awaken the faculty, and form the habit 
of reflection than a year’s study in the schools without 
them.—C oleridge. 

es 


Religion is not something that a man may live without; 
rather is it the natural, normal fulfilment of life itself, 
life’s blossoming out into perfect beauty and significance. 
It is the conscious bringing of man’s will into harmony 
with the will of God, with good will, so that henceforth 
all discords cease, and the individual life makes music 
with the whole.—W. M. Brundage. 
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He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 
4 —Edward Markham. 
st 


Mankind is one in origin, one in the law that governs it, 
and one in the goal it is destined to attain. Its faith must 
be one, its actions one, and one the banner under which 
it combats. Say not the languages we speak are different. 
Acts, tears, and martyrdom are a language common to 
all men, and which all men understand.—Joseph Mazzini. 


wt 


There is a principle which is pure, placed in the human 
mind, which in different places and ages hath had differ- 
ent names; it is, however, pure, and proceeds from God. 
It is deep and inward, confined to no form of religion, nor 
excluded from any, when the heart stands in perfect 
sincerity. In whomsoever this takes root and grows, they 
become brethren.—John Woolman. 


a 


The ‘‘ New Christianity’ rising all about us is the simple 
but mighty gospel of Jesus, enriched by science and 
democracy, enforced by the philanthropic impulse, and 
operated through the educational method. It puts 
character-building above creed-making; deeds of love 
above dogmas of wrath; service above sacrament; 
obedience to moral law above belief in theological state- 
ments.—Joseph Henry Crooker. 


Why I Became a Total Abstainer. 


BY HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


My stand for abstinence from intoxicating liquor began 
as a result, not of early associations or habits, but of later 
observation and environment. My nature is and my 
training was always along liberal lines. I was brought 
up in a retired Maine village, with wholesome abhorrence 
of the liquor-drinking habit. I never indulged in it at 
all till after my graduation from college. After that, 
till I was past thirty, living among people who were not 
abstainers, a young man floating about unattached in a 
great city more or less of a Bohemian, I adopted the 
habits of my associates, with little thought of any obli- 
gation to myself or to others as to my modes of living 
or the force of any example of mine. I saw then, as I 
see now, that men of good position and character who 
use liquors moderately do not seem to be injured by it 
or to lose the respect and confidence of their fellow- 
citizens. In short, while neither my natural appetites 
and tastes nor my moral and mental inclinations exposed 
me to any great risk, I was rather indifferent to the whole 
matter either of temperance legislation or of the personal 
temperance habit. 

What later enlisted my sympathy with total abstinence 
came, as I said above, from my observation and environ- 
ment as I grew older. After a decade of the usual un- 
anchored life of a young man about town I married at 
thirty, set up a home, and in it became a resident of the 
town in which I have ever since lived, took part in its 
social and political life, had a pew in the church which I 
attended, participated in town affairs and town meetings, 
associated myself with the usual local organizations, 
responded to invitations to speak at schoolhouse dedica- 
tions, parish gatherings, charitable movements, temper- 
ance celebrations, and the usual range of all such activi- 
ties. I gave hostages to fortune in the birth of children 
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| ae the growing sacrednesss of the family circle and 
All these things brought a sense of responsibility to my 
home and to the community in which I lived. On the 
subject of temperance, while I was, as I have always been, 
of a liberal spirit toward all shades of opinion and 
practice, I felt more and more what all recognize but what 
all do not take home, the terrible evil of the liquor traffic 
and habit, and the fact that these are the source of far 
the larger part of all the crime, poverty, and misery 
which infest society, as well as of the enormous cost of 
our penal, reformatory, and charitable institutions with 
their growing burden of taxation on the people. 

When, therefore, I was elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature of 1875, and was called upon to cast my vote 
on questions of regulating or prohibiting the liquor 
traffic and of dealing with the whole subject of temper- 
ance legislation, my course seemed plain. With those 
impressions of the evils in question which had been 
growing upon me, and with the stand I, as a responsible 
citizen, had been taking at home and in public speech 
on the various occasions which arise in local movements 
for general betterment, I of course found myself acting 
and voting in the legislature with the advocates of temper- 
ance and liquor restriction, and I became identified with 
that line. It naturally followed that thereafter I was 
often asked to speak in the same behalf in the outside 
public arena in my own and other towns. The convic- 
tion, naturally, also then came strongly home to me that 
my practice should square with my preaching, and that, 
as a matter of consistency as well as of propriety, I 
should be myself an entire abstainer from the use of 
intoxicating liquors. 

It was certainly an easy consummation, for the whole 
drift of my later life had tended to the same result. 
When I was elected governor of Massachusetts—due very 
much to the support in my behalf of the temperance 
sentiment and organizations of the Commonwealth— 
that fact became an added obligation, if any were needed, 
to adhere to the abstinence practice. I certainly have 
made no ostentation of it, nor have I failed to recognize 
the individual right of every man to determine his own 
practice for himself. I regard the abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquors as but one of many good habits and 
virtues, while I am confident that for everybody it is 
the wise thing. Every physician now condemns the 
use of alcohol. Every employer counts the use of it 
against an employee.—The Congregationalist. 


Hebrew Creation Stories. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


No student of Comparative Religion can fail to be 


struck with the unique character of the First Creation 
‘Story (Genesis i-ii. 4), especially when he contrasts 
it with the corresponding Babylonian narrative. 

The latter tells how in the Watery Abyss (or Chaos) 
there dwelt a female monster, Tiamat, with her con- 
sort—called in some accounts, Kingu, in others, Apsu; 
how the god Bel fought with Tiamat, and, after a des- 
perate struggle, prevailed at last, slaying the monster 
by forcing a whirlwind down her throat; how he then 
cut her body in two, ‘‘like a flattened fish,” and made 
of one-half the heavens, and, as we may safely conclude, 
of the other the earth, though we have no explicit state- 
ment to that effect, as the tablet on which the story is 
inscribed breaks off before we get so far, and no tablet 
‘has been discovered which joins on to it. It is needless 

_ to point out the contrast between this repulsive story and 
KS . 
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the sublime poem with which our Bible opens. The two 
narratives belong to different orders of literature; in fact, 
if we had only these two specimens to go upon when com- 
paring Jewish and Gentile Scriptures, there would be 
much to say for the theory of Biblical inspiration. 

But as it is, we find that this story forms a contrast 
not only to the Babylonian account of the Creation, 
but also to the other narratives in Genesis, including the 
Second Creation Story (Genesis ii. 5 to end). ‘This latter 
stands on the level of the ordinary myth; indeed, we 
can find parallels to many of its incidents and personages 
in other mythologies, especially the Babylonian. With 
the First Creation Story it contrasts not only in its 
literary character, but in its tone and temper; e.g., what 
a difference between the two stories in the attitude 
toward woman! We are all too familiar with the his- 
tory that leads up to the dénouement of the Fall, in which 
Eve plays so prominent and so ignoble a part, her 
creation, not directly by the hand of God, but from part 
of Adam, and the statement of her raison d’étre as be- 
ing merely to serve as an adjunct to her husband; but 
perhaps it is seldom noticed how all this contrasts with 
the treatment of the same event in the First Creation 
Story. There we read that ‘God created man in his 
own image, male and female created he them.” It 
may be that the idea in the mind of the writer—as al- 
most certainly in the minds of the primitive framers 
of the myth—was as material as that which, among the 
Greeks, gave rise to the legend of the formation of man 
by Prometheus out of clay, but, at any rate, ‘“‘man’”’ 
here means the two halves of humanity, and the nar- 
rative represents these two halves as created simul- 
taneously and in the same manner, and as we go on 
we find both man and woman included in the divine 
blessing; to both is given ‘dominion over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth’’; both are included 
in the bountiful saying, ‘Behold, I have given you 
every herb yielding seed, which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit of 
a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat.” 

How are we to account for the unique character of 
this First Creation Story? Are we to suppose that 
in this one case the Hebrew rose far above all other 
nations? or that the Priestly Editor dealt with the 
primitive story much as A¥schylus dealt with the Prome- 
theus Legend, ennobling it till it stood in a class of its 
own? The latter supposition seems. more probable, 
especially as such a story as the Babylonian one would 
be likely to shock the religious ideas of a pious and rev- 
erent nature. 

But, it may be said, if the Hebrews brought with them, 
from the early home of the Semites, a Creation story 
similar to the Babylonian one, we should expect to find 
traces of this story in Jewish literature: are there such 
traces? Many scholars think there are,—among the rest, 
Gunkel who discusses the subject at great length in 
“Schépfung und Choos.” We do not, however, always 
find these traces associated with the Creation; we often 
come on them in another connection. Let us examine 
in detail some references in Jewish literature to three 
points in the narrative:— 

I. The creation of the world out of a living being. In 
the Secrets of Enoch we read that Advil broke asunder 
at God’s command and a great light came forth, out of 
which arose “the great world,” i.c., heaven. The name 
“Advil” occurs nowhere else, but this passage certainly 
reminds us of the division of Tiamat, while at the same 
time we note the resemblance to Genesis i. 3, in the 
conception of light as created independently of the 
heavenly bodies. In II. Esdras vi. 38, etc., there is 
an account of the Creation, far inferior in point of 
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style and ethical value to the one in Genesis, but resem- 
bling it in the general run of the narrative. Here we 
find mention of the firmament as a spirit; this spirit 
may be identical with Advil—certainly the connection 
of the latter with light renders it probable. 

Il. The monster of the deep. All Bible readers will 
remember that dragons are frequently mentioned in 
the Bible, and that in the later Jewish literature Satan 
is often figured as a dragon. Perhaps fewer readers 
will recollect that in the Old Testament we find men- 
tion of an individual dragon with a name of its own. 
This dragon, Rahab, mentioned in Psalms Ixxxvii., Ixxxix., 
and in Isaiah xxx. 7 and li. 9, is generally supposed 
to be the Hebrew equivalent of Tiamat. It is true 
that in the Psalms specified above the name “Rahab” 
seems to be used to denote Egypt, but probably Egypt 
is called by the name of the great dragon metaphorically, 
just as the king of Babylon is called “Lucifer” in 
Isaiah xiv. 12, and as we ourselves use the names “ Her- 
cules’’ and ‘“‘Adonis’’ to denote strong and handsome 
men, respectively. It is to be noted that in Psalm 
Ixxxix. the victory over Rahab is connected not with 
the victory of Israel over its enemies, but with the power 
of Yahveh over the elements: ‘Thou rulest the power 
[or pride (R. V.)| of the sea” (verse 9); “The heavens 
are thine, the earth also is thine,” etc. (verses 11 and 12). 

And, if this does not seem conclusive, our doubts 
are removed by reference to Isaiah li. 9, where we read, 
“Art not thou it that cut Rahab in pieces, that pierced 
the dragon?’’ (R.V.). This passage certainly shows 
that there was a Hebrew story of the slaying of a monster 
by a god. ‘The story may go back to the time before 
Yahveh had become the sole god of Israel, though to 
the Psalmist the victor over the dragon is, of course, 
the national god of his own time. Needless to say, 
the transference of incidents and achievements from one 
god or hero to another is common in mythology and 
folklore. 

Ill. The coupling of the female monster with a male 
one. In the account of the Creation in II. Esdras, 
quoted above, we find mention not only of a female 
monster, Leviathan, but also of a male monster, 
Behemoth. ‘These names have a familiar sound, for we 
read of Leviathan in the Psalms and of both Leviathan 
and Behemoth in Job, but in these books the names 
evidently denote two existent animals, probably the 
crocodile and the hippopotamus. It seems likely that 
these were, respectively, the largest sea and the largest 
land animal known to the writers of the works in ques- 
tion, so it would be natural that they should be called 
by the names of the two primeval monsters. 

In Il. Esdras it is implied that these monsters were 
already in existence at the time of the Creation. They 
are not described as bearing any part in that act, but, 
as there is not room for them both in the waters now 
that these have been contracted to make way for the 
land, they are separated, Leviathan having the sea 
assigned to her as a dwelling-place, while Behemoth 
is established on the land. Here they seem to figure 
as representatives of the sea and the land creatures, 
respectively, a sort of queen and king of the animal 
creation. It may be noted that the word “behemoth” 
is a Hebrew neuter plural signifying “beasts.” The 
two monsters are also mentioned in the (Ethiopian) 
Book of Enoch and in the Apocalypse of Baruch, but 
in the latter there is no distinction of sex. In these 
books and other later Jewish literature we find sundry 
Messianic ideas associated with these monsters, e.g., 
Leviathan (alone or in conjunction with her consort) 
is supposed to be kept by Yahveh to be slain in the 
latter days to furnish food for the saints (see Psalm 
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Ixxiv. 14). Sometimes the two monsters are connected 
with the Flood, which is not strange, as there was a 
sort of revival of all things after the Deluge, almost 
like a second Creation. 


All who see in such details as those mentioned above 
relics of the primitive Hebrew Creation Story must 
necessarily find them tantalizing and wish we had a 
Hebrew Creation-Document corresponding to the Baby- 
lonian Flood-Tablet. At the same time, none can regret 
that the unnamed Hebrew genius whom we call “the 
Priestly Editor’ substituted for the original myth the 
wonderful poem which is—for us—the First Creation 
Story. Mythology and folklore are of fascinating inter- 
est, but, after all, the greatest treasures of humanity 
are the works which combine beauty of form with 
elevated thought, and among these the exordium of 
our Bible holds a foremost place. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


What the Modern Business World is Teaching the 
Church. 


BY REV. E. H. REEMAN. 


That the Church has anything to learn from the busi- 
ness world is a suggestion that at one time of day, and 
indeed not so very long ago, would have been repudi- 
ated with scorn by every recognized leader of ecclesias- 
tical life. Nowadays, however, things have changed con- 
siderably. For one thing, modern business has developed 
an organization and systemization that compel atten- 
tion by their very symmetry and completeness. Within 
fifty years trade and commerce have opened up the world 
in an entirely new fashion and upon a scale that is almost 
startling. It has widened the horizon of life for men as 
nothing has ever done before. It has overleaped the 
boundaries of State partitions and the wide divide of 
rolling seas and linked by new chains the various nations 
of the world. It has also become a definite factor in 
the moral discipline of men, offering a moral training of 
the highest worth in the manly virtues of alertness, 
courage, sanity of judgment, and concentration and 
determination of effort. The demands which it makes 
upon those who engage in it are not dissimilar to the 
demands of the austere qualities which were the mark 
of the old-time saint. 

For another thing it has been very definitely evidenced 
to the Church that it is living in a new world where at 
least its old methods of doing things have the appearance 
of being obsolete, and in which indeed these methods 
have proved themselves singularly ineffective to ac- 
complish anything of a practical nature. Less and less 
is the modern world inclined to pay heed to ex-cathedra 
utterances of any sort, whether voiced in religion’s name 
or any other, and with this disinclination has grown up 
a tendency to demand that we prove all things affirmed. 
The success which has attended the efforts aiming at 
business expansion and commercial development has, 
moreover, been so great as to make the struggle of 
organized religion in the direction of increased influence 
appear puny and hopelessly futile. In the matter of 
expansion and importance the modern business world 
has actually outstripped the Church at every point. 

Trade has created for itself a thousand new markets 
where organized religion has succeeded in opening no 
more than a dozen new fields of activity. Take the 
business development of any city known to you, and 
there is evidence of an expansion for the corresponding 
expansion in Church development of which we look in 
vain. ‘Take the business thoroughfares of your own 
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city, even. Look at the magnificent business buildings 
which have replaced the simple stores of twenty-five 
years ago, and then compare these with the expansions of 
organized religion during the same period. That we 
have many new churches goes without saying, that 
there have been obvious developments in religious life 
and organization is also apparent; but there is no pro- 
portionate comparison between the business expansion 
of your city on the one hand and its church expansion 
on the other. Indeed, in the case of many of the larger 
and older churches a careful census might even reveal 
a diminution in the number of attendants as compared 
with twenty-five years ago. In very few cases so far 
as our churches are commonly concerned is there any 
evidence of the pulling down of old barns and building 
bigger, and yet this is a process that is constantly going 
on in our business world. 

Increasing population must, of course, be accounted 
a primal factor in the expansion of business, but this 
has surely provided an opportunity for church expansion 
no less important than in the case of business. If the 
business world has been able to use this factor as a means 
to its own expansion, why has the Church also not been 
able to utilize it in a similar way? 

It cannot be said that the business world is possessed 
of assets which the Church does not possess, or, if such 
be the case, it must be conceded that what extra assets 
the business world does possess are of its own creation 
and might equally well have been created by the Church 
for itself. Beyond this primal factor of expansion which 
the Church shares in common with the business world 
it cannot be doubted that the explanation of business 
development must be sought in the enterprise and ag- 
gressive activity of the business world itself. Every- 
body is aware that what has happened in many cases is 
that the business world has created for itself new markets 
and new demands and then has set itself the task of 
supplying the new needs. But in this task the business 
world has had the advantage of no more than the 
ordinary qualities of human enterprise, ambition, and 
aggressiveness, which qualities have been just as much 
at the command of the Church, and might, it would seem 
obvious beyond words, have been utilized by the Church 
with the same prospects of success. 

With these facts in view let us inquire then what the 
modern business world can teach the Church. I propose 
to deal briefly with three great lessons which, it seems 
to me, the business world offers for the benefit of the 
Church, and which it will be fatal for the Church to 
ignore. ‘These three lessons are: first, the necessity for 
efficiency; second, the value of publicity; third, the 
opportunity for service. 

Has not the Church always been efficient? No; it 
has not, and it is not efficient to-day. In a great many 
cases it is efficient neither in those practical affairs of 
administration which are a prime concern of any organ- 
ization nor for the special work which it claims it is 
called to perform. There are thousands of churches 
that are absolutely inefficient in the matter of administra- 
tion. Their finances are muddled and mismanaged in 
a way that would spell bankruptcy to the best capital- 
ized business in existence; they are in many cases 
parasitic affairs existing purely upon the charity of the 
well-disposed cadging concerns that have not even 
learned the arts of successful cadging, and they are often 
absolutely unable to demonstrate the value of their 
existence to their community. If some of our churches 
had depended upon nothing other than their organiza- 
tion for their existence, they would have gone out like 


a snuffed candle in the first year of their history. 
ae All kinds of excuses are made and accepted to condone 
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inefficiency, muddled management, and apathetic ad- 
ministration, not one of which would be listened to for 
a single moment in any self-respecting business concern, 
one of the most common and popular of these excuses 
being the plea that, as the work of church administration 
is in the average case left to voluntary and unpaid work- 
ers, too much cannot be expected or required, whereas 
it ought to be a generally accepted axiom that any 
work that is worth doing at all is worth doing well and 
in the most efficient manner, whether paid or unpaid. 
The poverty of this petty and ignoble excuse is all the 
more apparent when it is remembered that many of the 
most successful and well-managed organizations of 
social and community life are also dependent in a large 
measure upon voluntary service, and that some of the 
very noblest and grandest work in this world has been 
done, and is constantly being done, by men who have 
neither received nor expected a cent in return. If aman’s 
love for his cause, be it the cause of religion or any other, 
does not prompt him to render to it freely, if need be, 
the best of which he is capable, he ought at least to 
have enough manly self-respect to refrain from offering 
it his third-rate effort. 

Then, too, in all too many instances the Church is 
altogether inefficient for the special work which it claims 
it is called to perform, and, what is even worse, seems 
content to allow inefficiency to usurp the place of 
efficiency. ‘Take as a single illustration the most sur- 
face example of what I mean. If the Church is to fulfil 
the function which it claims as its own with any real 
degree of effectiveness, it is absolutely essential that it - 
should know people, know them intimately, thoroughly, 
and with a sympathetic understanding of their needs 
and outlook. Unless it knows people—understands 
humanity, the impulses which move it and the condi- 
tions which react upon it—how can it possibly hope to 
reach the people with its message and appeal? 

Yet not only is there a total lack of any real understand- 
ing of people in a thousand cases, but a profound in- 
difference to the task of obtaining such an understand- 
ing. If the ordinary trader studied bis market with no 
more intelligence, sympathy, and care than the average 
church its constituency, he would find himself without a 
market at all inside of six months. How many churches 
there are that, instead of taking people as it finds them 
and as they are, go about their business with eyes closed 
to the real facts, and bent upon dealing with people from 
their own peculiar standpoint of what people are or ought 
to be! Popular evangelism, for example, in common 
with a great deal of more respectable church activity, 
persists in regarding people as hopeless and _ helpless 
sinners, taking humanity in the lump and defining its 
lump character in the light of its own theological theories, 
instead of making due distinction between the vices and 
virtues of society and the conflicting desires and im- 
pulses of the average common individual. The veriest 
novice in trade advertising and salesmanship could 
teach us better and tell us that unless he knows his 
market it is a waste of time to seek to enter it or to 
cherish any hope of ever entering it. 

Efficiency, then, is one great lesson which the modern 
business world is teaching the Church—efficiency in 
administration as the first step to a sound organization, 
and efficiency in its own peculiar work as the first founda- 
tion of successful effort. 

The second lesson that is being taught is that of the 
value of publicity,—not false, misrepresentative, or boast- 
ful advertisement, but genuine, straightforward, honest 
publicity. The modern business man has long since 
learned that he can sell his goods only as he makes known 
his goods, telling the simple truth about them so frankly 
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and exactly that the goods fit the announcement in 
every case, so that even the smallest member of the 
household eating his morning cereal and remembering 
the appetizing picture of the bowl of Corn-Flakes upon 
the back page of his mother’s magazine will say, “That’s 
it, all right.” The value of publicity, in the sense of the 
making known and boosting of a thing believed in as of 
solid worth, is a lesson that every church may well 
learn from the business world, and which I think the 
churches must learn if they hope to win out in the struggle 
of modern life. 

If they have anything to believe in, and believe that 
it is worth believing in, the churches must tell people 
about it, or how else can they expect the people to know 
of their existence? ‘The Christian movement began as 
a publicity campaign.* Listen: “Go ye into all the 
world and proclaim the"good tidings,’”"—make it known, 
publish the good news.. The way in which Christianity 
began is the only way in which it can continue. The 
moment we sit down and begin to wait for people to 
come our way they will stop coming. The challenge 
of Jesus was to go out and compel them to come in. 
You can’t get people in any other way, as every man with 
a shirt-stud to sell or a vote to win knows well enough, 
and as every church organization ought to have the 
common sense to see. People are not walking around 
the streets with nothing else to do but look for the latest 
and most interesting thing in religion, but they will 
very probably show a willingness to investigate even 
the most erratic fad if the matter is only called to their 
attention with sufficient vividness and frequency. More- 
over, if any one of a dozen firms with a soap or a cereal to 
sell, feels that it is worth while for the sake of mercenary 
profit to spend a million dollars a year in publicity, how 
much more ought it not to be the concern of the church 
to bring to the public notice things held to be of inesti- 
mable value to the highest moral well-being and better- 
ment of the people themselves! 

It seems to me that when our aim is not dollars, but 
souls, there is something wrong with us if we are willing 
to allow the dollar-catcher to beat us, while even if it 
were simply dollars we are after we should probably 
find, like the soap and cereal vendor, that publicity pays. 
Publicity, then, as a means of making known the good 
tidings of religion, and as a means to the moral uplift 
and spiritual edification of the human race, is the second 
great lesson which the modern business world is teaching 
the Church, and if I were addressing a company of 
church officials seeking light upon this matter in its 
practical aspects, and were asked about methods of pub- 
licity and their legitimacy, I would answer that any 
sort of publicity that tells the truth and reaches the eye 
and ear of the people it is the aim to reach is legitimate, 
proper, and right. 

The third lesson that is being taught is that of op- 
portunity for service. Service is the key-note that is 
struck with ever increasing clearness in every department 
of modern business. Organized with the primary pur- 
pose of profit-making, the modern business man is find- 
ing at every turn that this dynamic impulse of trade and 
commerce is inseparable from a real effort at public 
service. It is not merely that he is learning to regard his 
trade itself and the facilities which it offers for the 
barter and exchange of goods as of the nature of a public 
service, but he is also learning that the equipment which 
is necessary to this end offers in itself an opportunity for 
a purely voluntary and unremunerative service to the 
people of his community. He is seeking to combine 
with his legitimate trade, indeed to make a definite part 
of his business operations, a genuine spirit of public 
service. The modern department-store is perhaps the 
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most definite example of this we have seen as yet, but 
the idea is one that is playing an increasing part in all 
the varied activities of trade and commerce. 

Your modern department-store not only furnishes 
you with a market for the purchase of an almost incon- 
ceivable variety of goods, but also with a great many of 
the privileges and prerogatives of a club membership. 
In it we are finding a rendezvous for our appointments, 
rooms for our rest, books and magazines for our recrea- 
tion, play-places for our children, with unstinted facili- 
ties for telephone service and the conduct of at least 
our immediately urgent correspondence. More and 
more the idea is inculcated and accepted that the function 
of the trader in the community is to serve the public no 
less than to sell goods, and the widest-awake business 
men in any community are the very people who are 
doing most to establish this idea. 

Surely there is here a lesson for the Church, which too 
long has confined its activities to the affairs of its own 
immediate concerns, to the upbuilding of its own 
organizations, membership, and denominational interests, 
and has been stringent in its demand that every little 
bit of effort which it has ventured to put forth on behalf 
of more general interests shall be carefully labelled and 
credited to its account. The opportunity for service in 
any community—what a great opportunity it is, if only 
we can break ourselves free from the petty little shackles 
of denominationalism that have bound us and divided us 
so long! With the equipment at our disposal in the 
churches, utilized to-day less than half as much as in 
the case of business equipment, how grandly might not 
this opportunity be met and grasped! Service, not as a 
selfish thing by which to enrich our own resources, but as 
rendered gladly to the common need; service as a con- 
stant aim and endeavor, as a means to the expression 
of the good will within us, as a means, also, to a deeper 
human understanding of those whom we seek to reach 
with our message of divine things,—what transformations 
might not this work in the enthusiasm, the outlook, the 
soul of the modern Church, of whose ancient Master 
it is written that he said, ‘‘Whoso would be chief among 
you let him be servant of all,’ and ‘“ Whosoever loseth 
his life shall find it,” and who with his own hands washed 
the dusty feet of a weary band of disciples! 

LANCASTER, Pa. 


Traps to Catch Sunbeams. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


One might sing to tiresomeness the glories of winter. 
Every year I am struck more and more with its ethereal 
splendor, its statuesque loveliness. The phrase may 
seem an odd one, but it is line, light, and shadow that 
attaches to the great art of the designer of this wonderful 
season. In some respects its beauty is of a nobler type 
than the thick leafiness of summer. Only spring and 
autumn can excel it—the one by its grace and delicacy, 
the other by its great color-scheme. 

There are numerous winter traps we can set to catch 
sunbeams. ‘They are so many I hardly know where to 
begin to name them. And one is the necessity of early 
rising to study the heavens while the pallid eastern 
sky palpitates with the first colored rays, and prepares 
its celebration for the coming of the sun. The growing 
light has swept all the stars away with its magic besom 
except the morning star, Venus, the heavenly goddess 
that shines this year just before the coming of the sun 
with exceptional splendor, hanging out of the sky like 
a great white diamond of purest gleam and glory. Its 


brilliancy has been so intense, it has been seen with the — 
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naked eye at an advanced hour of the morning, in bright 
sunlight, and has attracted star-gazers and wonderers 
at the marvels of the heavens in great numbers. The 
superstition is revived that it is the star that travelled 
through the sky before the kings and shepherds and 
wise men, and came to Bethlehem to pause over the stable 
where the young child lay. 

@ Its glitter and glory as it dominates one great quarter 
of the heavens these clear mornings when the sky is 
like crystal is matched only by the queer little moon, 
three-cornered in shape, that hangs high up in the south- 
west and throws a weak shower of silver beams through 
the window. It has a shamefaced look at being caught 
out so late, for which it can give no proper excuse. It 
is a pity not to have an eastern as well as a western 
window in your house, for both are wonderful traps for 
catching those beams of radiance most indicative of 
young beauty, the maidenly time of day, and the later 
fulness and fruition. 

If the weather is clear and cold and friendly, as it 
has been the first months of the year, there is a treasure 
of easily won happiness in watching the first moments 
of the new-born day, the linear spaciousness of winter, 
when the distance shines and beckons,—so much of light 
and air makes it almost possible to live in the sky and 
neglect the ruder aspects of the earth. Your sky-trap 
is sure to catch many delightful things, but it is neces- 
sary to descend to earth and begin to consider human 
aspects. 

For me Christmas and the New Year leave a long wake. 
They are not simple dates, figures in the almanac. 
They are profound spiritual indications. Folly is on 
hand with cap and bells, but he is only an incident. 
There are things much deeper than those that are ob- 
vious. It is a choice time when one is profoundly struck 
with the goodness of human nature, the wealth of love, 
devotion, heroism, self-sacrifice, hidden in some we may 
have despised or condemned. It sounds like a ridic- 
ulous piece of optimism, but constantly it comes back 
to me—the riches of latent or scarcely developed good- 
ness in natures that may seem to us unlovely and de- 
generate. [here is a corner where God is. I have 
often longed for what may be called a divining-rod of 
character, something like the witch-hazel forked bough 
the wizard carries with him to discover veins of water 
or beds of gold and silver hidden in the earth. Such 
a divining-rod of character in primitive natures would 
find the gold vein, the corner where God is, and if rightly 
used would meet with a response from the nobler feel- 
ings to the natural piety and reverence for beautiful 
and holy things that lies hidden even in those we call 
debased. 

It is this divining-rod of the spirit that some who have 
faith are trying to apply to the inmates of our prisons. 
They believe this treasure of goodness is hidden in them 
in spite of all indications to the contrary, and needs 
only the divining-rod of love and insight to make it mani- 
fest. Even in us cultured and highly developed people, 
as we believe, the deep underlying principle of good is 
often ashamed to manifest itself, ashamed to own to 
the best things in us—our tenderness, pity, profound 


_admiration, humility, and self-abasement. ‘These things 


are shy of venturing into the light, for fear the down 
be brushed off the angel wings—the angel who lives in 
each of us. Yes, I am often struck with admiration 
for what is hidden in men, women, little children, and 
even pessimists, and is their real selves. 

Do you dream in the early morning of a blessing to 
come, and wake under its mild influence expecting some- 


ee good and beautiful to happen, as if a great and 


orious opportunity lay before you, and then on look- 
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ing over {the probabilities of unwonted blessing can 
see nothing very bright or wonderful in prospect for 
that new day? But something beautiful is certainly com- 
ing to you if you are not too weak, too old, or shall I 
say too lazy, to take a walk. A walk in the cold, sweet, 
bracing air of winter is a wonderful trap for sunbeams. 
It is a privilege we seldom think much of, but it is in 
fact an inestimable privilege. 

The best thoughts come in walking, when the sun and 
wind and sky and changing views are your companions— 
good friends who generally agree with you, but if they 
scold and upbraid you are all the more valuable. I 
am ready to confess I have often stood ashamed before a 
tree so upright, abashed by its scorn. Thoreau spent his 
life taking walks, and though he was sometimes caustic, 
probably from a touch of dyspepsia, he set so many 
traps for sunbeams in the exercise, we are greatly in his 
debt for teaching us the trick. A great store of winter 
honey can be gathered in a very commonplace walk. 
The bees that feed us with their sweets are of celestial 
origin. The winter walk is an entirely different thing 
from summer sauntering. It makes us earn what we 
enjoy, like mountain-climbing. It is like an interesting 
story-book that never comes to an end. I can truly 
say that I never go over an accustomed path or road 
without seeing some new thing, or some new aspect of 
an old thing. Mental action is accelerated; muddy 
conceptions clear themselves and reflect sky colors; 
worries and troubles drop off like Christian’s burden 
at the wicket gate. 

People are sometimes condemned for taking a Sunday 
walk instead of going to church. I believe in church- 
going, but the best sermons I have ever heard with the 
inner ear have been preached in the open on a long soli- 
tary walk when filled with anxiety and mazed in the 
valley of indecision. There is such a thing as walking 
religiously, as you would step into an empty church to 
say a prayer in the hope of getting help. To be sure, 
tramps are great walkers, but they are not religious 
walkers. When I see one passing the house with his 
head hunched between his shoulders, his look downcast, 
his careless legs bowed and each going its own way, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets, I say to myself, 
What a pity that man doesn’t know how to walk. If 
he straightened his shoulders, and lifted his head to 
look the universe in the face, alertness, purpose, and 
courage would come into his soul. 

I am surprised how much more I see in this winter 
than I have ever seen in any previous one. ‘The eternal 
vitality and youth of nature seems more consoling and 
helpful than ever before. Every tiny leaf-bud on the 
rigid tree is a symbol of hope. Here is something that 
man’s perversity and oblique attitude cannot mar. 
The heavens clear themselves from the smoke of furious 
conflict. The stars hang glittering in peace over the 
battlefield. Where the dead are strewn, the blood- 
soaked turf, the tormented soil are but waiting to clothe 
themselves with humble grass and wild flowers. A 
moment of God is infinitely greater than all the hideous 
clamor of men that fills the earth. 

Beauty as well as truth is unconquerable. To the 
great repair-shop all broken and tortured things will 
come sooner or later. What is there so consoling as 
this vast underlying calm, this stability and order on 
which we may rest our perturbed spirits? You will 
say, Something nearer, more loving and vital is what we 
need while the old order changes and the new is as yet 
unborn. ‘The old.words ‘‘faith,” “trust” are not obso- 
lete, nor what they stand for. They have served us 
long: they must still continue to serve us in the future, 
whatever happens, whatever it brings forth. 
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Letters from the War Zone. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


To all of us as we grow older—to the most 
dutiful.son, the most devoted daughter— 
there comes a time when we discover all sorts 
of small discrepancies, all kinds of curiously 
incomprehensible trains of reasoning in our 
mothers; entirely unsuspected hitherto, these 
small failings seem suddenly to stand out 
and strike us, and though we love our mother 
quite as much—indeed, sometimes even all 
the more—for these wee deficiencies, we do 
feel obliged to explain her to others. Just 
so it is with us whose parents call any one of 
the warring countries their motherland, and 
who are in any sort of epistolary communica- 
tion with the seat of war. We cannot criti- 
cise, censure, and ridicule as does the rest of 
the world. We are, of necessity, much more 
than mere bystanders; and where sympathy 
at large is spread thin over a couple of mil- 
lion men made to suffer and to make others 
suffer, and over as many women and children 
who suffer even more, our commiseration 
crystallizes round the particular friend or 
relative who sends us newspapers and writes 
us the letters from which the following quo- 
tations are translated. 

The newspapers—small flimsy sheets filled 
with the usual unsatisfactory reports from 
London, Petrograd, Paris, and Berlin, with 
wild invective and long  black-bordered 
“‘Fallen-on-the-Field-of-Honor”’ lists—will 
once in a while admit a victory for, a virtue 
im, an adversary; and there are frequent in- 
stances related of self-sacrifice, of generosity, 
of heroism so great as to dignify even the 
terrible trade in which they are manifested. 
But the general impression these papers 
give—the sort of conviction which pervades 
even the humdrum advertisement columns— 
is that, whatever the cause, whosoever the 
drum and fife calling the fighters to the front, 
it is woman, the wife and mother, who 
must pay the piper; and the letters, perhaps 
because largely from and about women, con- 
firm this conclusion. 

One from an English relative—one of 
many several-times-removed cousins pretty 
evenly distributed through Dover, Folke- 
stone, Canterbury, Battle, and Tunbridge 
Wells, and therefore almost on the Channel— 
tells of a mutual American friend who years 
ago married and made her home in Brussels, 
where, widowed, childless, and elderly, she has 
ever since been living quite comfortably on 
small but well-invested funds. Compelled 
to flee the city, she joined the first panic- 
stricken band of refugees, and, taking with her 
only the clothes she stood in, her weekly 
household allowance, and some few papers, 
she fled to England to stop with the writer 
and her sister. Justa bit recovered from that 
nightmare-journey, the subsequent Zeppelin 
scares have so terrified her that her hostesses 
are fearing for her reason. 

A letter postmarked Diedenhofen-im-Elsass 
—better known, perhaps, as Thionville—is 
from the young mother of three small boys, 
and mentions a round baker’s dozen of 
brothers and cousins, among them her own 
husband, in the field. “Just where they are 
and how,” she writes, “we cannot find out, as 


we've not had a word from any one of them.’ 


All we poor women know is that they’ve gone 
to the front and that some, perhaps all, of 
them will never come home again.” 
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Her sister, but two years married and 
with a very young child, tells of the elderly 
widowed head of the house, who has gathered 
about her the daughters by birth and by 
law, with their little flocks, in the old castle 
in Northern Germany. There in Burg- 
Ziilpich—built in early 1500, with walls a 
foot thick, with moat and drawbridge—they 
huddle together, “‘trying,’’ she writes, “to 
keep up our own courage and to cheer our 
poor old Grossmutier. The one thing we 
look forward to are the letters, of which, so 
far, there have been but three. Our only 
comfort is the children,—eleven of them, in 
all,—who are quite well and uproariously 
happy, and who are constantly, but constantly, 
playing at soldiers.” 

A more recent letter from the same little 
woman reports her husband’s entirely un- 
expected return; ‘‘safe,’’ she says, “though 
having lost an arm, and weak and wretched 
beyond belief.”’ She then describes her own 
thankfulness and the envy of the other young 
wives: “‘Not only because, dear friend, I 
have Max with me once again; but because, 
so maimed, I am quite sure to keep him with 
me always.” 

Our own solitary foreign Cheerful Let- 
tery correspondent—American-born, but since 
her earliest teens running the municipal kin- 
dergarten in a tiny town near Cologne— 
says in her last missive that, having brought 
together some “‘ gifts of love’’ for the soldiers, 
she went with an elderly friend, who had made 
and begged together twenty-five pillows, to 
Cologne, where they were allowed personally 
to distribute these same cushions. They 
were admitted to a so-called Fortress hos- 
pital (for war-prisoners), to a hospital-train, 
and to two converted city hospitals, all 
overflowing with wounded. Klara’s own 
little gifts were sent on, with thousands of 
similar ones, direct to the trenches, as con- 
sisting of chocolate tablets, “‘so palatable and 
nourishing, so easily consumed while digging 
or firing,’ and of strong tobacco, which alone 
makes the well-nigh insupportable trench- 
atmosphere half-way endurable. 

“My own little school-flock,”’ she con- 
tinues, “has been more than doubled by an 
influx of ‘war-children,’ the little ones left 
in our care by the wives and widows of our 
brave ‘defenders,’ who now have to go out 
and work for their own and their children’s 
support. I have them from eight to six on 
every work-a-day, and only the quite excep- 
tionally prosperous mothers are charged— 
and that but five pfennige (about one and 
a quarter cents!) a day—or required to sup- 
ply their children with luncheon. ‘The less 
prosperous children are admitted free, and are 
fed a plentiful second breakfast of oatmeal 
gruel and dry bread, and a dinner of thick 
meat-soup, vegetables, or stewed fruit. 
After the morning song we have moving, 
marching, and circle plays, and the usual 
busy work activities; after luncheon each 
child takes an hour’s nap on its own square 
of cocoa-matting and pillow, under its own 
small blanket, and the rest of the afternoon 
is passed much as was the morning. 

“You, dear friend,” she continues, ‘‘ would 
be much interested in those very dear little 
ones, for even the most restless and trouble- 
giving are quite uncomfortably appealing to 
me, and when they carefully cuddle up on 
one side of their little mats, or save some 
choice bit of food for ‘my father out in the 
trenches,’ whom in many cases I know to be 
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among the dead or missing, this vague dis 
comfort grows into a positive pain. We do 
much singing, not only the ordinary kinder- 
garten tunes, but all the many old and new 
patriotic songs. It is funny and quite pa- 
thetic too to hear the stirring melodies and 
noble words imperfectly rendered by these 
baby voices. They sing with fervor and 
solemnity, and when they break forth into 
the grand old chorale,— 


‘O God of Truth and Justice, 
We stand in prayer before Thee,’ 


I, too, find myself folding my hands as they 
do though I cannot always sing for tears.” 

A girlhood friend now living in Hamburg 
mentions a nervous trouble for which she 
had been doctoring and from which her Herr 
Medicinalrath had pronounced her cured. 
Called in to treat her again for a terrifying 
relapse she quotes him as follows: “I can do 
no more for you, liebes Frdéulein, until the 
world-war is over. Your disease is no longer 
called ‘nerves’: it is iow called ‘war.’”’ Her 
letters so reek with longing for her American 
home and relatives that one wonders how they 
passed the censor. ‘‘Tell your good, kind, 
most dearly beloved mother,”’ she says, “‘not 
to have me so very much on her mind; things 
will all go as they must, after all.”’ And then 
she continues: ‘‘You, who so love children, 
will like to hear about our little Lisbeth, who 
on the way with her mother to dinner at her 
grandmother’s stopped to buy a jumping- 
jack from one of the many children trying to 
eke out their mother’s scanty earnings. 
Hamburg is full of such, and my cousin’s 
cheery ‘ How’s business?’ met with so dole- 
ful a response that Lisbeth, after greeting 
Grossmutter and the Tanten, slipped out to 
interview the small jumping-jack sellers some 
more. Just as the others were sitting down 
at table she returned at the head of four pale, 
peaked, thinly clad small boys. ‘Oh, mother,’ 
cried she, ‘here’s company for dinner! They 
are bashful and wouldn’t come at first, but 
I told them what lots and lots of dinner you 
always have and so they came along; and 
now, oh, mother, where shall Trine lay plates 
for them?’ ‘The child’s mother and aunts 
demurred at first, but the Frau-Senator made 
Trine take the little fellows into her clean, 
warm kitchen and fill them full, and since 
then they go there seven times a week for 
their three good hot and plentiful meals a 
day.” 

All over Germany little lads are helping 
mothers shoulder their double burden, and 
little lasses not yet in their teens are eter- 
nally knitting, sharing, besides, responsibilities 
and cares far beyond their portion, while in 
poor bleeding France children and women 
are in the very thick of terrors which English 
and West-German mothers do but hear about. 
“These are times,’’ writes a poor mother 
whose daughter has gone mildly insane on 
being told, without due preparation, of her 
young husband’s death, “when I could give 
thanks to the bon Dieu for Cécile’s madness. 
She sees and hears, but does not understand 
what’s going on around us; and I am truly 
grateful that every day she joyfully prepares 
for the return of him who never will come back 
to her, and that she cannot realize that, with 
one of her brothers dead and the other one 
missing, I, the poor, old mother of them all, 
am the most miserable of wom 

In conclusion, here’s what was overheard 
the other day in one of our huge department 
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stores, when a dark, thin woman was telling 
the head of the millinery department in 
voluble and excited French just how she felt 
about a son at the front. ‘‘Hé/as!’’ said she. 
“These last three weeks he is constantly in 
those deep, damp trenches, so thinly dressed, 
so quite unprepared from within to meet the 
enemy from without, so wuncared-for, so 
homesick! And every night and all night long 
I see him amid that futile struggle, so hungry, 
sO weary, so wounded,—my poor thin, deli- 
cate, home-loving Henri. WHélas!’”’ and so 
on, and on, and on, voicing her own greatest 
woe and that of all the other war wives and 
mothers: the knowing their very nearest 
and dearest exposed to horrors they can 
neither alleviate nor share,—a woe so great, a 
burden so heavy, that from my heart I hope 
we women will sometime and somehow re- 
fuse to bear it any longer and by getting to- 
gether and working together may put an end 
to this and every other war. 


Literature. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH. 
By Rev. Paul Moore Strayer, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—Many books have been written of late 
pointing out the social obligation of the 
Church, criticising its social shortcomings, 
diagnosing its failing health, and advising 
it to mend its ways if it ever hopes to be 
saved. The doctors who have studied the 
parlous condition of the Church have been 
strong on criticism and diagnosis, but too 
often have failed to indicate clearly and 
positively just what ought to be done to 
improve the situation. It is accordingly a 
great relief to turn the pages of the latest 
addition to this literature of religious re- 
form, The Reconstruction of the Church, by 
Rev. Paul Moore Strayer, minister of the 
Third Presbyterian Church of Rochester, 
N.Y. Whatever else it may be it is certainly 
not vague; it is constructive, it presents a 
definite programme, it tells us what to do. 
The first part of Dr. Strayer’s book is criti- 
cal. He believes more time, money, brains, 
and heart are being invested in the Church 
than ever before, and yet that it suffers from 
diminishing returns, that the investment 
is steadily becoming less productive. ‘The 
reason given by the author is that the Church 
is out of touch with the life of the time. It 
has busied itself with questions of personal 
morality concerning which we are all agreed, 
but has had little to say about the ethical 
problems of business, commerce, and politics. 
Because the Church has thus failed to keep 
abreast of the times in its religious interpre- 
tations of life large numbers of people have 
lost their interest, have become indifferent, 
and finally have gone their ways and for- 
gotten all about it. This is a common ex- 
planation of a patent fact, and most recent 
critics have given it their approval, but we 
may doubt if it is wholly responsible for the 
present situation. ‘The new science and the 
new learning have each had a powerful in- 
fluence in undermining the authority of the 
Church and must be considered in any effort 
to account for its loosened hold upon the 
hearts of men. Neither of these factors in 
the case can be overlooked or the diagnosis 
will be at fault. Still, when all is said, it is 
very true that the Church’s message must be 


recast if it is to meet the ethical problems of 
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our time. The author’s criticism of the 
Church is keen, and just in the main, but it 
cannot help but be more or less familiar. 
That which really distinguishes his book is 
the constructive programme of reform to 
which nearly half of the three hundred pages 
is devoted. It is said truly that a church 
should first find out what it is here for and 
then set itself to accomplish its purpose. 
“Tt exists for training in manhood and 
womanhood,” and all its methods must be 
directed to this end. With this in view the 
Sunday services should be reorganized. If 
the morning service is cultural, then the even- 
ing service should be radically different, 
appealing to a different type of mind. A 
particularly interesting development of the 
mid-week meeting is described. ‘The Church 
must make itself known and should adopt 
wide methods of publicity. A modern 
propaganda of the faith is indicated suited to 
the thought and temper of the time. There 
is an urgent appeal for an earnest effort to 
meet social obligations. The field is not the 
Church, but the world; and the Church is the 
force which ought to transform the world. 
This calls for a programme of community 
service. Especially should the Church or- 
ganize the leisure of the people and try to 
meet the universal need for recreation. The 
book is full of definite, practical suggestions 
of the highest value for those who wish to see 
the Church taking its rightful place as the 
ethical interpreter of all life. It is especially 
useful because it is the outcome of personal 
experience. The working minister will find 
it one of the most helpful books on the sub- 
ject that has yet come to hand. 


A SUMMER SIEGE. By Lucy T. Poor. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co.—Among 
the better books published for girls may be 
reckoned this story of an English girl who 
spends the summer with her American 
cousins, providing them with unexpected 
experiences and incidentally both teaching 
and learning much. Miss Poor gives here 
a remarkably just and clear-sighted analysis 
of character, and she brings out clearly the 
points of difference in training and general 
outlook. The story is set in a Massa- 
chusetts mill town. The surroundings are 
carefully worked out and the setting made 
realistic. The story is one that gives pleas- 
ure in the reading and will not quickly be 
forgotten. Incidentally it serves to suggest 
to girls some of the requirements of good 
breeding, though this is not over-empha- 
sized. 


AMARILLY OF CLOTHES-LINE ALLEY. By 
Belle K. Maniates. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1 net.—The remarkable adventures 
of the St. Mark’s surplice and its important 
share in the development of an interesting 
love-story recalls the wanderings of the 
Colonel’s opera cloak and its influence at 
critical junctures. Amarilly is bright and 
lovable. Her good fortune matches her 
cheeriness and wit, and keeps pace with 
them in a manner highly satisfactory to the 
reader. There is no reason why the story 
should not attain the popularity recently 
accorded to one or two other books of the 
“Brace up”’ quality. 


LittLe Str Gayanap. By Pheebe Gray. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.—This rather 
effective temperance story shows the evil 
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effects of drinking and makes an urgent plea 
for thoroughgoing temperance. It neither 
argues nor preaches, but it illustrates, and the 
development of the characters and of the 
love-story depends in large measure upon this 
central principle. The incidents are striking 
and the story realistic. 


Miscellaneous. 


Greylake of Mallerby, by W. LL. Cribb, 
the writer who ‘did for Lincolnshire what 
Thomas Hardy did for Devon,” well repays 
attention from the reader who enjoys a 
novel with interesting, well-drawn charac- 
ters placed in an English country setting. 
The England of a year ago seems strangely 
distant from us now, but this novel brings 
back its charm and quiet, its rural charac- 
teristics, and the interests of its country-folk. 
“Tis yon old sea, booming day and night, 
that turns folks strange,” says a village 
commenter on the village. ‘But there are 
no folk better,’’ came the swift reply, and 
that is a good hint of the tale that is here 
told. The book is published by Henry Holt 
& Co. ($1.35 net.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. “LENTEN LECTURES ON 
THE CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATIONS,” by Charles Elmer 
Beals. An inspirational interpretation of the principles 
of liberal religion. Price $1 net. THE LAYMAN PUB- 
LISHING HOUSE, 5 Hadwen Lane, Worcester, Mass. 
Also on sale at the rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


In Memory of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


One Hundred Copies of His Book 


The Christian Doctrine 
of Prayer 


Sent gratis to ministers of any denomination; 
one copy to each person. Address Miss L. 
FREEMAN CLARKE, g1 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers and sent to any 
one interested. Sent free of any charge by the Post- 
office Mission of the Church of the Disciples. 


The Blessings of our Knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

“Souls Already Risen with Christ.’’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome, 
Kitty Wisdom. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


Pray tell me, Pussy Kitty, 
Tell me, will you not, 

Why you always curl up snug 
On the only sunny spot? 


Pussy, mewsing, answered, 

“T choose the sunny spot 
Because I think it wiser; 

Now tell me, dear, why not? 


“Perhaps as you grow older, 
And wiser, too, you’ll not 

Fail to make the most, dear, 
Of every sunny spot!” 


Winifred’s Excursion into Economy. 


BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


“T do not see where my money goes!”’ 

The pretty speaker was searching her 
pocketbook disconsolately for a bill she 
could not remember changing. 

“T can lend you some,” replied Dora 
Woods, her fellow-teacher. 

“Thank you.” Winifred came up from the 
depths of her pocketbook with a sigh. “T’ll 
pay you the day we cash our checks.”’ 

But when that day came Winifred had 
more than one small account to settle. By 
the time she stood fair and square with her 
little world she had not much left wherewith 
to purchase a needed summer suit. 

“T don’t see where my money goes,’’ she 
repeated. Dora and another teacher were 
calling on her. ‘‘ Take some more chocolates. 
You pay more for your clothes; you go away 
for the summer, which I rarely do; and you’ve 
started bank accounts. How do you manage 
it, when you have just the same salary that 
I have?” 

The other teacher, Mary Burns, closed the 
box of candy in a decisive manner. 

“Tittle leaks may sink the ship,” she said 
didactically. ‘“Why do you buy candies 
when you expect us to call, Winnie? Why 
do you stop every day for a glass of ice-cream 
soda? Why do you throw away garments 
that could be made wearable with a little 
trouble? You're a very extravagant young 
woman, my dear.’ 

“Extravagant!” Winifred tried to look 
more sorry than angry. ‘‘Well, I don’t 
pay fifteen dollars for a straw hat, as some 
people do!” 

“That hat will clean, block, turn, do any 
number of tricks, and will probably be my 
best for three summers,’ retorted Dora, 
who was the purchaser. ‘“‘ You gave nine for 
a flimsy creation of maline and silk roses 
that does look like a dream, but that will be 
very much like a deserted cobweb by the 
end of the summer.” 

The other teacher spoke again:— 

“Winifred, if you wait twenty-four hours 
before you spend a penny—yes, a penny!— 
except for car-fare, or some equally stern 
necessity, and then hold a debate of one 
over the spending, you’ll save a great deal. 
I gave up walking home with you because 
I could not afford the useless soda-fountain 
habit myself and certainly did not wish to 
be a perpetual guest. If you keep a strict 
account of what you spend on unconsidered 
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trifles, you will find they, and not good 
sensible clothes, deplete your income and 
strangle your bank account at its birth.” 

“She’ll never do it,’ sighed Dora, rising. 
‘Winifred must have compelling motives.” 
. That very day the motive came. 

... ‘So come home as soon as you can, 
dear,’’ concluded her sister’s letter, ‘‘and 
we'll give mother as much rest as possible. 
Of course she ought to go away for a few 
weeks, but that seems out of the ques- 
tion. If we only hadn’t had the house 
painted!” 

Winifred was a devoted daughter. The 
thought of a needed holiday being unattain- 
able seemed too hard. ‘Then came the idea! 
She would not get that new summer suit at 
all, and she would economize! 

The next day she called in the aid of a girl 
who lived near, who was working her way 
through college. For a small sum—com- 
pared with the price of a new suit—she made 
the old one neat and presentable. Winifred 
started an account in a little Japan box. 
She found that it was quite possible, by ris- 
ing earlier, to walk to school. Hitherto 
she had ridden both ways, enjoying the open 
cars. As for candies, sodas, peanuts, and 
other trifling indulgences of the kind, the 
ceasing to enjoy those put many nickels in 
her bank. She was almost horrified to think 
how large a portion of her small income had 
dribbled away in these whims. Larger sums 
were saved by a sensible use of her needle. 
She had planned to buy four new shirt-waists 
for school wear. The cheapest would have 
cost a dollar and a half each, while her laun- 
dry bills could have known no reduction. 
She made herself a new waist out of a half- 
worn black China silk skirt, with a pretty 
Dutch neck, and was cool and comfortable. 

Not to multiply details, she soon sent 
home, in her savings, a sum that enabled 
her mother to visit her son on the farm. 
But Winifred did more than a filial duty. 
She learned a lesson that might best, perhaps, 
be summed up in Mary Burns’s words, ‘A 
little leak may sink a ship,’’ and from small 
economies may come a fund that can be used 
to large ends. = 


The Kiss that Sue refused to Give. 


Mother tied the broad hat ribbons under 
the round chin and kissed the rosy little face 
beneath the flowered bonnet. ‘‘Be mother’s 
sweet baby,”’ she said. 

She smiled back into the loving eyes and 
promised that she would be “good as gold” 
all day long. ‘Then she trotted down the 
street, and mother’s eyes followed the plump 
little figure till it turned a corner and was 
lost to view. 

Another figure hurried around the corner 
as she did—-Betty Gordon, who lived next 
door. But Betty did not stop. She only 
said, ‘‘Morning, kiddie,’ and passed Sue, 
walking very quickly. 

Betty was a big girl of fourteen years, in 
the eighth grade, and Sue was a little girl of 
not quite seven years in the first grade; so 
Betty did not often stop to talk or walk with 
her, and when she did Sue always thought 
that it was a great favor. She thought Betty 
was sweet and pretty- This morning her 
big eyes noticed, even in the hasty glance 
she caught as Betty passed her, that her 
neighbor looked pale and worried. Sue 
knew why, for the day before Betty’s mother 
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had come to see Sue’s mother, and Sue had 
heard her say that the mid-year examina- 
tions were being held and that Betty was 
studying hard for the mathematics examina- 
tion, which was to come to-day, for she was 
afraid that she would not pass. It meant 
that Betty could not go on with her class. 
She looked at the girl hurrying on in front 
and hoped with all her little heart that Betty 
would pass. 

It happened that the teacher who had 
charge of the first grade was a particular 
friend of the teacher who presided over the 
floor which the seventh and eighth grades 
occupied. Sometimes the two teachers sent 
little notes to each other by their pupils. 
This morning, while Sue was happily spong- 
ing her slate and getting her desk in perfect 
order—a task she always enjoyed—Miss 
Saunders called her to her desk and gave her a 
little folded note to take to Miss Brooks, on 
the third floor. Sue, very proud of being 
chosen for the mission, climbed the long steps 
as swiftly as her short legs would let her. 
She had never been on the third floor before. 
Outside the door she remembered that ex- 
aminations were going on inside, and she 
paused and entered on tiptoe. She had to 
come in at the back of the room, and she made 
so little noise that no one heard her for a 
moment. Miss Brooks had left her desk 
and was at the other side of the room, and 
Sue stood for a second, looking for her. 
Then suddenly she saw something that she 
did not in the least mean to see. Betty was 
at the desk on the aisle, just in front of Sue. 
Her head was bent low as she worked, and as 
Sue looked she turned quickly, so that her 
neighbor across the way could not see her, 
and drew hastily from her blousy waist a 
thin little book, which she consulted for a 
moment, then quickly slipped it back, and 
while Sue was wondering why she seemed so 
anxious to have no one see her she looked up 
and caught Sue’s eyes, and a deep flush 
spread from her forehead to her chin. And 
then Sue understood. She had not gone to 
school very long, but she knew that when 
you are taking examinations you must not 
look at the book or let any one help you; 
if you do, you are cheating. Miss Saunders 
had given them a little written spelling lesson 
one day, and one little girl had drawn her 
book from her desk and looked at a word. 
Miss Saunders had put her arm around the 
little girl and explained to them all why they 
must not do that and how cheating is just as 
bad as stealing. And there was Betty, who 
had been afraid that she would not pass, 
cheating! While Sue stood there with big 
eyes fixed in horrified surprise on Betty’s 
flushed face, the teacher, moving nearer, 
caught sight of the little figure. She was 
almost at Sue’s side before Sue saw her, and, 
startled, Sue could only gulp and hand her 
thenote. Then her eyes went back to Betty. 

Miss Brooks read the note. ‘‘No answer,” 
she whispered to Sue. Then, noting Sue’s 
looks, she added amusedly, “‘What did you 
see to frighten you?”’ 

Over her shoulder Betty sent Sue a fierce, 
commanding look. ‘‘Keep quiet,” it said. 

She stood trembling, bewildered. Then 
she choked out, ‘“‘N-nothing, ma’am,’”’ and 
fled. Once out in the hall, she sat down on 
the top step and sobbed miserably. She had 
told a lie. To keep from getting Betty into 
trouble, she had said she hadn’t seen any- 
thing, when she had. She longed to get : 


home to her mother, but she felt that this was 
a trouble she could not even tell her, for fear 
of “telling on” Betty; so she tried to wipe 
the tears from her chubby cheeks and went 
on downstairs, a mournful little figure. 

Betty got through with her examinations 
early and overtook Sue on her woebegone 
way home an hour later. This time she 
stopped. ‘‘Thanks for not telling on me, 
kiddie,” she said, smiling a bit uncomfort- 
ably. ‘‘You’rea good little sport, and I’ll do 
something for you some day.” 

She bent over the round little face, to kiss 
it, but Sue drew back. ‘‘I don’t kiss cheats,” 
she said, and she walked off very straight and 
proud. 

“Well, you funny little trick!” began 
Betty, laughing. But as she stood looking 
after her, somehow the laugh died. A little 
mite of a six-year-old—and she wouldn’t 
kiss her because she was a cheat! Suddenly 
Betty burst into tears. Then she turned and 
walked back to school. 

“Sue,” said Betty, the next morning, as 
Sue came out of her gate, “‘I went back to 
school yesterday and told the teacher I had 
cheated. I am to be punished somehow. I 
don’t know how yet, but I don’t care. I’m 
glad I did it. Would you’’—she asked 
humbly—‘‘would you mind if I kissed you 
now?” 

Sue lifted a glowing face. Now she, too, 
could go to Miss Saunders and beg forgiveness 
for the lie she had told. But best of all, 
Betty was sorry. She had told, and she was 
not really a cheat. So they walked happily 
to school together.—Helen Dean Chappell, 
in The Pacific. 


How the Swallow was Caught. 


It was a warm evening near the close of 
summer when father and Fred went out for 
a stroll in the meadow to watch Rover, 
grandfather’s shepherd-dog, drive the cows 
up the long lane from the pasture to be 
milked. The weather had been dry and 
fine for several days; and all the tiny insects 
that are found in such numbers in the 
country were flying near the ground, where 
the air was warmest. The air seemed to 
be thick with them. 

Circling in and out after the flies, bugs, and 
midges were hundreds of swallows whose 
nests were fastened in long rows beneath 
the eaves of grandfather’s barns. Because 
the insects were down near the ground the 
swallows flew there too, for they were out 
getting their supper. Each pretty bird 
had its mouth wide open as it swept swiftly 
about. Every second or two their bills 
would close with a snap as they seized and 
swallowed a mosquito or a little unsuspecting 
gnat, still keeping on the wing. 

Father and Fred forgot Rover and the 
cows as they watched them. The swallows 
flew so close that one’s wing brushed Fred’s 
ear, and another saved himself from flying 
squarely into father's face only by making 
a quick upward turn. 

“Once when I was a little boy and lived 
here in the country,” said father, “I came 
out into this same meadow just at sundown, 
and what do you think? I caught a swallow! 
How do you suppose I did it?” 

“J don’t know,” said Fred, greatly 
- interested. ‘‘How?” 

_ “Well,” said father, “the swallows were 
flying just as they are now, almost bumping 
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against me. SoI took off my hat and waited 
—like this—and when one came near—see! 
—I made a swoop with my hat—so—and— 
Why,” said father, much astonished, ‘I’ve 
got one now!” His face showed more aston- 
ishment than Fred’s. 

Fred danced about in a circle while father 
gently thrust his other hand into the hat and 
took out the poor trembling little bird. 

“Have you hurt him, father?” asked Fred, 
his tender heart stirred to sympathy at the 
prisoner’s-fright. 

“No,” said father, looking half-ashamed, 
“J don’t think so; and really, my boy, I 
didn’t mean to catch him. I was as much 
surprised as he was, I am sure. It only 
happened once before in all my life. How 
strange that this one should fly into my 
hat as I was telling you about the other! 
Maybe he’s the great-great-grandson of the 
first one I caught.” 

He showed Fred the beautiful purple head 
and shoulders of the little captive, and each 
stroked him gently with one finger. 

Then father opened his hand. For a 
second or two the swallow sat perfectly 
still on the palm, not knowing he was free. 
Suddenly he seemed to discover that no one 
was holding him, and with a twitter he 
darted away and was lost to sight among 
his countless companions in the air.—Roe L. 
Hendrick. 


The Story of an Office Cat.* 


This is the story of a pussy-cat who lived 
in an office building in Boston. 

She was a great favorite with all the men 
in the office, and if she wanted to walk about 
on the desks the clerks did not try to prevent 
her. Sometimes she touched the end of a 
pen-handle with her soft paw, but no one 
scolded; so she grew very fond of the desks 
and often took her naps there. 

One morning one of the young men came 
into the office, opened his big book and 
reached as usual for his pen, but it was not 
in its place. In fact there was not a pen or 
pencil where he had left them. 

So he called the office boy and said, 
“Michael, where are my pens and pencils?” 

Michael stopped his work in great surprise. 
“Sure I don’t know, sir,” he said. “I 
haven’t touched them.”’ 

And then began a great search, for not 
only were the pens and pencils gone from his 
desk, but they were gone from all the desks. 
And they couldn’t be found. 

No one thought of asking Miss Pussy, and 
yet there she sat all the time purring con- 
tentedly. 

About an hour later, Michael went to the 
cellar, and at the foot of the stairs he stepped 
on a hard lump which almost caused him to 
stumble. He stooped and felt around, and 
there under an old piece of carpet were all 
the pencils and pens that the night before had 
been left in their places in the office. 

How did they get there? 

Well, Michael was the one who found out. 
At night, after every one had gone home, he 
sat down quietly in a dark corner to watch. 

Pretty soon along came Miss Pussy. Up 
she jumped onto a desk and between her 
teeth she took one of the long pencils. Then 
she jumped to the floor and trotted busily to 
the cellar door and disappeared. Michael 
waited quietly in his corner. 

~ (* Something that really happened.) 
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After a few minutes she came back and did 
the same thing again. Four times Michael 
saw this done; then he followed her, creeping 
softly down the stairs until he was near 
enough to see her little form as she dropped 
the pen onto the floor beside the piece of 
carpet. 

Then he saw her lie down on her side and, 
raising the edge of the carpet, push the 
handle under with her paw. She had to push 
and push to get it as far under as she wanted 
it, and she had to make eight or ten trips 
from office to cellar before all the pens and 
pencils were safely hidden. 

Night after night she repeated this per- 
formance, for,as no harm was done, she was 
allowed to amuse herself in this way.—Ger- 
trude Cushing, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Dick’s Letter. 


A small Kansas boy staying in the country 
was requested by his aunt to write home to 
her long letters recounting the incidents of his 
visit. He sent the following,— 

“My dear Aunt Margaret,—Grandfather 


sends you his love. Grandmother sends 
love. Uncle John sends love. Aunt Jennie 
sends love. Millie and Tom send love. I 


send my love, too. Now, as I cannot think 
of anything more to write, I will close. Your 
loving nephew, Dick.’’—WNorth-western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


When little Willie L. first heard the bray- 
ing of a mule in the South, he was greatly 
frightened; but, after thinking a minute, 
he smiled at his fear, saying, ‘‘Mother, just 
hear that poor horse wiv the whooping- 
cough!” 


Bert: ‘‘I don’t see any use in this geog- 
raphy lesson.” Mattie: ‘Why, you goosey, 
it’s of the greatest use. It tells you where to 
go when you can’t get there, and describes 
the country and all that. If we had no geog- 
raphy, we’d get lost all over the world.’”’— 
Exchange. 


Little Janet and I were digging in the back 
yard, preparatory to planting flower-seeds. 
She was some distance from me, busy with 
her tiny spade, when all at once she cried: 
‘“‘O Mother, come and see! I’ve found the 
funniest bug! It hasn’t got anything ’cept 
a long, fat tail.’ It was her first angle- 
worm.—Little Folks. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


PresiDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Service. 


My coffee was just right that morning. 
I saw him standing on my back door-steps. 
The toast and bacon were never better. 
Why should he wait on my back door-steps? 
Our eyes met as he stood there waiting. 
I opened the door, and I knew from him that 
My coffee was just right that morning. 
We talked of the weather and of the world. 
My toast and bacon were never better. 
He had a brother rich and prosperous. 
“ Another brother you have,” I said, 
“ Brother of the man of Galilee, 
The great cross-bearer of all the world.” 
His eyes were full as he said to me, 
“Yes, God help me till I find him.” 

es * e J . . . — 
How small a service had blessed my view: 
I had opened my door, a beggar came in, 
He went out the brother of Christ! 
My toast and bacon were never better. 

—Anon. 


The Legation at The Hague in War- 
times. 


BY GRACE ALLEN MORSE. 


Prof. George G. Wilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity is one of those who by their oppor- 
tune assistance aided in the work of the 
Legation at The Hague on the breaking out 
of the present war. 

The American minister at The Hague, says 
Prof. Wilson, was a very busy man those 
days. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, eminent clergy- 
man, author, and college professor, accepted 
that position because he thought it would 
afford him leisure for writing which he could 
not have as a professor. How much leisure 
he has found you may judge for yourself. 

When rumors of war began to merge into 
war itself, Americans who happened to be in 
Holland went to the Legation and offered 
their services to Dr. Van Dyke, who gladly 
accepted, ‘‘for a few days, until the excite- 
ment blows over.’”’ Weeks later found them 
and many others hard at work. One promi- 
nent business man was accosted in the street 
by a friend. 

“JT hear you are helping at the Legation,” 
said the friend. ‘‘What are you doing?” 

“Oh,” replied the prominent man, “I am 
third assistant telegraph clerk!’’ 

Dr. Van Dyke himself worked all day, 
every day, including Sunday afternoons. 

Many well-known men have served their 
fellow-beings at The Hague. ‘These men all 
had sailings booked for their return home, yet 
they stayed on until at last many had to re- 
turn in the steerage, and were glad to get 
even that accommodation. A very promi- 
nent New York lawyer whose fees are enor- 
mous worked six weeks at his hardest and 
was paid $136. 

Mrs. Van Dyke, as the volume of business 
increased, turned over to the work of the 
Legation the entire lower floor of the house 
excepting the dining-room. A continuous 
stream of telegraph-boys on bicycles rode up 
to the door, left their messages, and sped 
away. A gentleman who was assisting said 
to Mr. Van Dyke one day, ‘‘ My wife is at the 
hotel with nothing especial to do, and as she 
knows several languages, including German, 
and can operate a typewriter, why wouldn’t 
it be a good idea for her to come down here 
and translate these messages as they come 
in? It would save alot of time.” So in that 
way the Legation acquired another valuable 
helper, 
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Besides the*regular doorkeeper there were 
two Boy Scouts and two marines, and even 
at that it was difficult to handle the steady 
stream of applicants for help. 

Prof. Wilson likened The Hague to the 
narrow middle of an hour-glass. Whichever 
way the tide of frightened humanity turned, 
whether from Europe to America and Eng- 
land, or from England and America to 
Europe, all had to pass through The Hague, 
and the streams of people with their troubles 
and grievances had to be cared for. 

Applicants at the Legation were given each 
a number as they entered, and were attended 
to in regular order. Almost always this plan 
met with ready acceptance from the appli- 
cants, who appreciated the extreme difficulties 
of the situation. One day, however, a man 
entered, pushed by the doorkeepers who 
tried to give him a place and number, and 
strode up to Dr. Van Dyke’s assistant, who 
was striving to straighten out the tangled 
affairs of an elderly lady. Interrupting, the 
man demanded immediate attention. The 
assistant assured him that he would have to 
wait, whereupon the man became impatient. 

“T am Mr, Blank,’’ he announced, giving 
the name of a well-known owner of a syndi- 
cate of American newspapers. 

“T am very sorry,’”’ was the reply, “but 
you must wait your turn.” 

“Why! Do you know who I am?” queried 
the man, wrathfully. 

“Certainly I do,’ replied the secretary, 
politely, ‘but you must wait your turn like 
the rest. My advice to you is, get a number 
and a place in line as.soon as possible.” 

If the man had taken his place in line as 
he entered he would have had number fifty- 
one. As it was he had to be contented with 
number eighty-three. 

All sorts of complications came up for 
Mr. Van Dyke’s consideration. Foremost 
was the financial situation. A gentleman 
came in who had a letter of credit for 
$5,000, yet who could not get enough money 
to buy his breakfast. His was a typical case. 

Dr. Van Dyke consulted the authorities at 
The Hague and cabled Washington. As a 
result, he announced that he would sign all 
letters of credit in the name of the United 
States and that they would then be signed by 
the government of Holland. Thus they 
would be backed by the credit of the individ- 
ual holding the check, the bank which issued 
it, the government of the United States, and 
the government of Holland. He sent word 
to the bankers of The Hague that if any of 
them denied a check thus guaranteed he 
would at once demand that the solvency of 
that bank be investigated. As a result of 
this wise move, bankers actually called and 
asked the privilege of cashing these checks. 

At the same time Dr. Van Dyke ordered 
that, unless the holder of a draft wished to 
pay passage home, or because of some equally 
good reason, no check should be drawn for 
more than twenty dollars atatime. He also 
requested that the bankers hold these checks 
for awhile and not demand immediate liqui- 
dation. 

Thus when the Tennessee, loaded with 
American gold, arrived at The Hague, the rep- 
resentatives of the American banners found 
Dr. Van Dyke with the situation well in 
hand and everything running smoothly. 
They asked what he wished done. As a re- 
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call at the Legation. ‘Then the Jackies from 
the Tennessee trundled in kegs of American 
twenty-dollar gold pieces, and the checks were 
redeemed, the courteous bankers receiving 
gold just when gold was the one thing they 
most desired. It is not often in this world, 
Prof. Wilson suggests with a smile, that 
virtue is so promptly and satisfactorily re- 
warded. 

It is not often that a literary man has 
the opportunity to save, by rare good 
judgment, a critical financial crisis in such a 
business-like manner. 

Prof. Wilson related a few incidents illus- 
trating the brighter side of the business con- 
ducted at The Hague. 

A little Danish lady and her child applied 
for aid. She had married in America and 
her husband had become naturalized. She 
had not. The husband, however, was in 
South America and could not be reached at 
once, and the lady had no papers with her 
to prove his naturalization. She could not 
legally claim help of the United States, 
though she was almost destitute. 

Yet even in this case Dr. Van Dyke had 
resources. A lady about to sail for America 
had called at the Legation and left with him 
all the money she had left over after paying 
her passage and the expenses of her trip to 
her home in Boston. ‘This money he was to 
use as he saw fit, without having to give 
any accounting. Others hearing of her 
generous act did likewise, with the result that 
a small fund had been formed which tided 
over many an emergency. He was able to 
assure the worried woman that he could 
assist her. She turned out the contents of 
her purse. The sum it contained she said 
would be just enough to settle her bill at 
the hotel where she was stopping. Would 
he recommend some place, some much 
cheaper lodging for them, as she would not 
wish to be any more of a burden than was 
absolutely necessary. 

Here again a kind heart came to her 
rescue. A lady having a beautiful home 
near the city had sent word that she would 
take into her house and care for some suitable 
person whom he might suggest. Dr. Van 
Dyke sent for her and she came in her carriage 
and took the fresh-faced Danish lady and 
her equally rosy baby home with her and 
kept them till their affairs were straightened 
out. 

Another case was of a lady who wrote from 
the north of England. She had lived in 
Dresden many years, but circumstances 
compelled her to remain in England for the 
present. She had, however, left her furs and 
her sewing-machine in Dresden. Would Dr. 
Van Dyke see that she got them, as it prom-’ 
ised to be a cold winter where she was, and, 
besides, she had all her winter sewing to do. 

Dr. Van Dyke turned to Mr. Langhorne 
of Virginia, who happened to be assisting, 
and jokingly remarked that as he was the 
biggest man there it looked as though he 
would have to go right down to Dresden and 
bring back the lady’s furs and sewing- 
machine. d 

A gentleman who was waiting, and who had 
caught the word “‘Dresden,”’ said, ‘‘ Pardon 
me, but I am going to Dresden, and would be 
delighted to help you in any way I can.” 
This man was the owner of large theatrical 
interests in New York. The situation was 


sult, the Hague bankers, who still held the| described to him, and he undertook the 
checks they had cashed, were requested to'!commission. Later the Legation received a 
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letter from the lady, thanking them pro- 
fusely for their kindness and asking another 


_ favor. 


Her married daughter was very ill and 
beyond all hope of recovery, while her hus- 
band was at some unknown place in Germany. 
Would they be able to locate him and let him 
know of his wife’s illness? 

Dr. Van Dyke at once set to work and by 
the aid of the telegraph was able to locate 
the husband and deliver the message. The 
man was well and with sufficient funds, and 
was already starting on his way home. 

These facts Dr. Van Dyke immediately 
telegraphed to the wife, and soon a letter 
arrived from the mother, which brought 
ample reward to those who had helped in the 
matter. It stated that the telegram from 
the Legation had arrived when the sick 
woman was at the point of death, but that 
the good news it contained had so revived her 
that the doctors had every hope for her ulti- 
mate recovery. The lady added that her 
daughter would not allow the blessed tele- 
gram from under her pillow for an instant. 


North and South. 


BY REV. GEORGE KENT. 


To be born and brought up across the sea 
and then to come into one’s cherished right 
as an American and to live in his own land 
is to get a different, and in some ways a 
deeper, appreciation of America than is felt 
by the native born; and for such a foreign- 
born and yet dyed-in-the-wool American to 
live for years first in one and then in the 
other of that “North” and ‘‘South” of 
which he has heard in his boyhood exile as 
two different and almost alien Americas is 
a specially moving and interesting experi- 
ence. Brought up apart from the influences 
that so generally make one’s childhood sec- 
tion of a country seem always nearer heaven 
than any other, he finds himself able to ap- 
preciate the gifts and graces of both sections. 

The result of such an experience in my own 
case, after testing the quality of both North 
and South by very much the same call to 
high ideals and disinterested service, and after 
giving myself freely and heartily to the ways 
and feelings of both sections, is to plant in 
me the firm conviction of the priceless value 
to America of both its North and South, with 
all the distinctive genius and manners and 
character of each, and I mean the priceless 
worth to America as a whole of those very 
elements which the North is apt to regard as 
so peculiar in the South and the South to 
look upon as so singular in the North! 

While both sections undoubtedly are learn- 
ing to understand better and to appreciate 
more strongly and tenderly each other’s 
distinctive qualities, I think that perhaps a 
man in my position may more quickly and 
intensely realize it. 

To me it has become a thrilling conscious- 
ness, the inestimable worth to each other of 
the things unlike between them. 

As such a consciousness becomes more 
general I believe it is going to unite America 
in bonds of understanding and affection all 
the stronger and happier for the differences 
of nature between North and South. I 
feel that, if anything, the South compre- 
hends and emulates the fine qualities of life 


sy, and character in the North more adequately 
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than is done’the other way. It has been told 
the story more abundantly. Perhaps it has 
been a little as it was with the man who as- 
serted that Boston is the best city in the 
country, and, when challenged as to his au- 
thority, wasn’t sure, but thought a Boston 
friend had told him so! 

More than once I have heard observant 
men and women in the South deplore the fact 
that with its outdoor, country life the South 
has lacked the historians and poets and phi- 
losophers to open its mind and heart to others 
as fain it would have done! 

It was a welcome and broadening revela- 
tion to me last winter when the women of 
our branch Alliance in New Orleans pre- 
sented to us, out of their own experiences, out 
of old family chronicles, and from forgotten 
books and many unfamiliar sources, a series 
of vivid and delightful descriptions of the 
South in its reality. 

On one afternoon after another, through 
the meetings of the winter, these papers and 
their illustrative readings and songs and 
poetry made actual and understandable to 
us all the very life, the domestic and social 
circumstances, the religious and romantic 
impulses, the fellowships of home and family 
and children, of master and mistress and 
slave, the work and play, the joy and sorrow, 
the humor and pathos, the evil and good, 
and, all through, the clear, distinctive nature 
and character of the Southland and its people. 

Iam trying to have these admirable papers 
with the rare sources of their information 
brought together and made available for a 
winter course of happy study anywhere, and, 
in behalf of that truer, kindlier appreciation 
of each other that I believe is coming fast 
to North and South, I would ask the women 
of our Northern Alliances to make a winter 
programme of this inside study of the South- 
land. 

‘I am very sure that our New Orleans Al- 
liance would assist, and I venture to urge 
some correspondence with the charming and 
obliging woman, a niece of George W. Cable, 
who planned the programme for us, Mrs. K. 
Cable Oechsner, 5330 Dannel Street, for in 
such great historic times as are now in the 
making, and in which a genuinely united 
United States of America offers the best 
encouragement to some form of a United 
States of Europe, we can be at no better task 
than that of helping to unite in closer bonds 
of sympathy and fellowship these United 
States of ours. 

New Orteans, La. 


An Unusual Incident. 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. FRANCE. 


I am requested to relate for publication 
the following unique incident of my pastoral 
experience :— 

In a village in New York, where a Presby- 
terian church of which I am pastor is 
located, there resides a devout Hebrew 
couple to whom not long ago was born a 
promising boy. The father is a railroad 
man, working on a small wage, and unable to 
pay the expenses to his home of a rabbi 
from the nearest city. , 

Loyal to the traditions of their people, and 
wishing to observe, as nearly as possible, 
their religious rites, the young parents, on the 
eighth day of the child’s life, had him circum- 
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cised by the family physician. This act, of 
one not professing any religious relations 
to it, was not sufficient to satisfy them, for 
they wished the divine sanction, and accord- 
ingly they asked me to accompany the cir- 
cumcision with baptism, in order that God 
might be recognized in the ceremony. In the 
presence of a number of their friends, of vary- 
ing faiths, I baptized the child, the physician, 
who is not a church member, holding the 
baptismal bowl during the service. 

I said on this occasion that people of the 
Hebrew faith and of the Christian faith alike 
believe in God, the Lord Jehovah of the Old 
Testament dispensation, and in the name of 
the Lord Jehovah, the God of Abraham and 
of Isaac and of Jacob, I, by the sprinkling 
of water on the head of the child, consecrated 
him to that Almighty Being who was, and 
is, and ever will be a covenant-making and a 
covenant-keeping God, the parents having 
pledged to bring their child up in faith in and 
service of Him. 

There was no renunciation of Judaism on 
the part of the couple, but my act was per- 
formed with the full understanding on their 
part, and on the part, also, of every one 
present, that the consecrating service was 
based on the one common, fundamental be- 
lief of all in God, whether he be named the 
Lord Jehovah as in the Hebrew religion, or 
otherwise named in a different religion. 

Naptes, N.Y. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 
How has Prohibition Worked? 


From CastTIN#, ME. 


Confining my statements to personal ob- 
servations, I would say there would be much 
more drunkenness in this town with the 
saloon than without it; but liquor may be 
obtained here by a certain few, and three 
or four times a year a drunken man is seen 
on the streets. On July 4 there were three 
arrests for drunkenness. Nevertheless, pro- 
hibition is better than license. I make these 
statements not as a matter of sentiment, but 
of evident fact. 

HoOsMER McKoon. 


From LINCOLNVILLE CENTRE, ME. 


Where favoring public sentiment is strong 
and officials active and honest prohibition 
works well, but where these conditions are 
wanting it does not work at all. Proof of 
this lies in the fact that while under a pro- 
hibitive law many of our Maine towns are 
dry many more are wet. Asa dry town I 
may cite Belfast in which there are at pres- 
ent no open bar-rooms and very few, if any, 
hidden ones. It is not to be inferred from 
this that in Belfast there is no liquor, for 
the express companies are doing business and 
dealers in Boston circularize extensively. 
As a sample of wet towns I may mention 
Camden and Rockland. In the former of 
these, a town of less than six thousand in- 
habitants, there are three undisguised bar- 
rooms besides the drug stores, all of which do 
a flourishing business. To illustrate the 
difficulty of enforcing the measure in the face 
of opposing public sentiment I may give a 
case in my own community, a rural one. A 
certain individual under the guise of a fish- 
pedler sold much whiskey. Complaint was 
made by an injured parent, and the man was 
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arrested, convicted, and sent to jail. But 
public sympathy, as I could gather, was, for 
the most part, with the offender rather than 
the complainant. 

H. S. BAKER. 


From FarMINGcTOoN, ME. 


Prohibition in the State of Maine works, 
I believe, to this extent, that much less 
liquor is sold than would be sold were the 
prohibitory constitutional amendment and 
statute revoked. Liquor is indeed sold. 
In certain communities, notoriously Bangor, 
the open saloon nullifies the law. More or 
less liquor is illicitly sold probably every- 
where in the State, but that the law is vio- 
lated is no more argument for repeal than the 
fact that the laws against prostitution, 
gambling, and all sorts of crime are flagrantly 
violated and that in certain cities officers of 
the law are in league with professional crimi- 
nals and share the spoils of crime, is a reason 
for repealing the laws against burglary, 
larceny, gambling, and prostitution. The 
anti-liquor law, though not fully enforced, 
expresses the ideal of the people, something 
to grow to though not yet attained; and 
the law offers to communities which want it a 
tool to keep liquor out. Farmington, as 
far as I can observe or ascertain, is practi- 
cally free from illicit sale. That the liquor 
interests wish the statute revoked is good 
evidence that the law is at least in part ac- 
complishing its purpose. 

RoBERT P. DorEMUs. 


From Exv_sworrs, Mz. 


Because most of my few years have been 
spent in England, and because I have neither 
seen nor heard of a town in England equal in 
size, temperament, and locality to Ellsworth, 
Me., with either so small a number of court 
prosecutions for drunkenness or so few men 
on the streets under the influence of drink, 
and because money spent in intoxicating 
drinks is money involved in an almost non- 
productive agency, and because a man 
when intoxicated is morally dangerous (a 
woman being especially more so), I feel abso- 
lutely convinced that prohibition is a moral 
and economical asset to the State of Maine. 
In spite of all this I venture the opinion that 
prohibition has never yet been thoroughly 
put to the proof, and will not be so long as it 
is possible for the “drink traffickers” to 
purchase it from the neighboring States and 
secretly dispose of it among us. 


J. W. Tickys. 


From SANFORD, Ms. 


I feel that I am pretty well prepared to give 
an answer to such a question, for I was born 
and reared in Maine (Bangor), and have 
lived in several of its cities and towns, and 
have kept up my interest in the efforts of 
prohibition in the State during the years of 
my absence fromit. I have had an opportu- 
nity to compare the effects of license in Mas- 
sachusetts with the effects of prohibition in 
Maine. ‘Truly it is a great contrast to what 
I have known in Boston at such towns as 
Clinton, Berlin, Natick, etc., in Massachu- 
setts, to come here and see no sign of drink 
whatsoever, no saloons, broken bottles in 
the street gutters or on side-walks, staggering 
men on the street, etc., here in Sanford or 
in Portland. The atmosphere of the town, 
mentally and morally, the industry, enter- 
prise, vim, snap, cheerfulness, are in marked 
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contrast to what I have observed in license 
cities and towns in Massachusetts. I miss the 
bums and hoodlums of Massachusetts. The 
general prosperity is remarkable; and one 
effect of it is the trustworthiness and honesty 
of people generally here, which renders it 
unnecessary to keep everything indoors or 
under lock and key if you do not want your 
goods ‘‘pinched.’’ Well, I like prohibition, 
I assure you. 
Gero. F. PRATT. 


Belgians in Holland. 


Through the generosity of American 
Unitarians, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie has 
recently transmitted £50 to assist Belgian 
refugees in Holland. Two large parcels of 
clothing were also forwarded from Essex 
Hall a few days ago to Prof. B. D. Eerdmans 
of Leyden, well known to many English and 
American Unitarians by his presence at the 
meetings of the International Council. In 
a letter he reports that the parcels of clothing 
arrived safely and that Mrs. Eerdmans has 
been at work distributing the garments 
among those in greatest need. The clothing 
will be given chiefly to women and children 
who do not stay in the Central Shelter 
and therefore cannot so easily get the things 
they sorely require. Prof. Eerdmans states 
that the distress and suffering of the Belgian 
refugees are greatest not in cities like 
Leyden, but in parts of Holland close to the 
frontier of Belgium. With the monetary 
aid received from Essex Hall he hopes to 
do some little service in alleviating the 
misery that abounds. 


National Conference of Charities. 


The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction has announced the preliminary 
programme for its forty-second annual meet- 
ing at Baltimore, May 12 to 19, under the 
presidency of Mrs. John M. Glenn of New 
York, the second woman president it has 
ever had. 

The programme contains the names of 
over fifty leading charity workers and 
penologists, and it is anticipated that the 
unprecedented social situation of the present 
year will result in a conference of unique 
values. The programme in ‘The Family 
and the Community” will result in con- 
siderable discussion of methods of treating 
individual cases of poverty, as, for example, 
a study of “The Psychology of Co-opera- 
tion.”’ Prof. Henry R. Seager of Columbia 
University will give an address on the 
“Causes and Remedies of Unemployment.” 

The programme on “Children” will in- 
clude a study of comprehensive community 
plans in work for children and practical 
results of children’s agencies in respect to 
rehabilitation. The chairman of this sec- 
tion, Mr. C. C. Carstens of Boston, will 
make as clear a statement as possible of 
the relations of social agencies to other 
agencies for constructive and preventive 
work. 

The division on ‘‘Corrections” includes 
a complete description of the extensive 
Toronto plan of outdoor reformatory treat- 
ment of prisoners by the superintendent, 
Dr. J. T. Gilmour, and a summary of re- 
cent advancement in methods of parole 
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treatment of prisoners in county jails by 
Judge A. C. Backus of Milwaukee. The 
popular subject of payment of wages to 
prisoners will be treated by two speakers, 
and on another occasion Dr. Irwin H. Neff, 
superintendent of the Foxborough State 
Hospital of Massachusetts, and Dr. G. 
Linthicum of Baltimore will speak on the 
treatment of inebriety and its relation to 
crime. A programme on the policewoman 
will be rendered under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells of Los Angeles, 
the first policewoman in the United States. 

In previous years the National Conference 
has treated the extent of scientific knowledge 
of the question of prostitution. This year, 
the question, ‘‘How shall the evil be sup- 
pressed?’’ will be discussed by Dr. Katherine 
Bement Davis and Miss Maude E. Miner. 

Other divisions of the programme are: 
education for social work, the family and 
the community, health, public and private 
charities, social legislation, and State care 
of the insane, feeble-minded, and epileptic. 


The Trip to California. 


An Alliance car is now being planned on 
the train to the General Conference in San 
Francisco next August. Such a car proved 
very successful on the train to the Chicago 
Conference in 1909, and pleasant memories 
of that trip have led to plans for a similar 
arrangement in connection with the forth- 
coming journey to the Pacific Coast. Alli- 
ance ladies travelling alone will be sure to 
find in this car congenial companionship. 
Certain of the Alliance officers are already 
registered. Those who wish reservations 
in this car should communicate with Mrs. 
Caroline §. Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, 
who has the arrangements in charge. 

Registration for the trip has almost 
reached the hundred mark. If it continues 
at the present rate a second section may 
have to be arranged for. Applications from 
the Middle West indicate that at least one 
car will be filled in Chicago, to join the main 
party at Winnipeg. Information concern- 
ing the journey may be obtained of the 
agents, Thos. Cook & Son, 336 Washington 
Street, Boston, or Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
chairman of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton gave the last ad- 
dress in the series on Special Days, on Feb- 
ruary 27, and, as was expected, inspiring 
thought and practical suggestion marked the 
entire hour. : 

The subject was ‘‘ Patriotic Anniversaries 
and National Holidays,” and Mr. Horton 
showed why the subject is important to-day 
in an unusual degree and how to work out 
ideas that shall emphasize the importance. 

Old patriotism is rooted in local loyalty; 
the new and higher patriotism based on the 
ideas of liberty, justice, and brotherhood is 
patriotism and Christianity, and a very bene- 
ficial outcome of the conditions to-day will 
be the quickening of the impulse to this 
finer feeling. 
should be connected with that of the day 
school. ‘This is an ideal shared by leading 


educators. To connect the Church and State — hs 
so that they will go hand in hand, not in or- 


The Sunday-school teaching ~ 
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ganization, but in spirit, is the ideal, for each 
is efficient only as it educates or governs 
along lines of religion and morality. The 
observance of Forefathers’ Day, of Memo- 
rial Day, a day of remembrance of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, all have fitting place 
in the Sunday-school plans which serve to 
strengthen it as an ally of the public school 
and of the State and to deepen religious 
purpose. 

Suggestions were made for the arrange- 
ment of special programmes, and particular 
mention was made of the value of fine 
music “that shall touch the heart” in this 
connection. 

The recognition of symbols in a proper 
degree was commended, as their use forms an 
important means of expression for youth. 


The flag of our country may well have a’ 


place in the Sunday-school room and a special 
use in carrying out programmes for patriotic 
anniversaries. 

Will those teachers and superintendents 
who are using hand-work in teaching, or who 
are wondering what it means and how to 
use it, please remember the eleven o’clock 
Saturday lectures in March, when this sub- 
ject will be discussed. Miss Dadmun, whose 
supervision of a number of schools where 
hand-work is used as a help in teaching, will 
speak on March 13. Miss Lucy Pierce of 
Leominster will demonstrate on March 20 
what may be done to stimulate interest and 
emphasize religious truth. A group of chil- 
dren from Miss Pierce’s school will be present. 
These hours will be helpful to all our workers, 
and all Saturday lectures are free. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


The Fifth Congress of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, held at the Friends 
Meeting House in Philadelphia, February 21 
to 24, was a great success in point of attend- 
ance, interest, and the harmony and unity 
of counsels which prevailed. The speaking 
dealt with live topics and was on a high in- 
tellectual and moral plane. A fuller account 
of the proceedings and addresses will be 
given in these columns. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Letter of the Nominating Committee. 
To the Unions:— 

The constitution of the Young People’s 
Religious Union provides that each local 
society may suggest names for the nomina- 


tions to be made at the annual meeting for 


the general officers for the ensuing year by 
sending them to the nominating committee 
on or before April 1. Every branch of the 
Young People’s Religious Union should be 
glad to accept and undertake this privilege. 
Please bring this matter up at your next 
meeting and let us know of your recommen- 
dations. By such means only can the 
nominating committee present a thoroughly 
democratic and representative list of candi- 
dates. The positions to be filled are those 
of president, six vice-presidents (representing 


_ different sections of the country), secretary, 


-, fifteen directors, one each from 


” 


eas. 
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California, Canada, Maine, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
eight from Massachusetts. Every State 
having one hundred or more members in 
local unions is entitled to a director. We 
wish to urge the importance of taking action 
upon this letter and should like to receive 
your reply by April x. All communications 
should be addressed to the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, Rev. Dudley H. 
Ferrell, 25 Beacon Street, Room 11, Boston, 
Mass. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the Arlington Street 
Church, Wednesday, March 17. Subject, 
“What shall we say to Unitarian Children 
about Easter,” by Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 
Supper at 6, addresses at 7, meeting ad- 
journed at 8.30. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Louis J. Richards of the 
Universalist ministry an application for the 
certificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Speakers at the King’s Chapel noon-day 
services next week will be as follows: 
March 15, Rev. Charles A. Fulton, D.D., 
Dudley Street Baptist Church, Roxbury; 
March 16, Prof. Herbert A. Youtz, Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York; March 17, 
Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D., The Uni- 
versalist Leader, Boston; March 18, Rev. 
R. W. Van Kirk, Lincoln Park Baptist 
Church, West Newton; March 19, Rev. L. 
H. Bugbee, D.D., Centre Methodist Church, 
Malden. At the Saturday noon musical ser- 
vice on March 13, Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
organist of the Chapel, will be assisted by 
a soloist. 


The Meadville Unitarian Conference will 
hold its annual meeting in the Unitarian 
church at Jamestown, N.Y., on Monday and 
Tuesday, March 22,23. TheConference, with 
the Meadville Theological School as a centre, 
is made up of the churches in Pittsburgh, 
Marietta, Wheeling, New Castle, Youngs- 
town, Franklin, Cleveland, Erie, Dayton, 
Dunkirk, Jamestown, Buffalo, and Mead- 
ville. Any church may join the Conference. 
Liberal people living where there is no such 
church are cordially invited to the meetings. 
The Jamestown church will entertain all. 
The session of the Meadville District Asso- 
ciate Alliance will be held as usual in con- 
nection with the Conference, on Monday, 
March 22, at 2.30 p.m. Monday evening 
will be the opening session of the Conference 
itself. 

Meetings. 


Socta, SERVICE CoUNCIL OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEN.—The regular public meeting was 
held in the Arlington Street Church, Thurs- 
day, March 4, Mrs. Root presiding. Miss 
Mary Beard, director of the Instructive 
District Nursing Association, spoke of the 
growth of district nursing, saying the move- 
ment started in the homes thirty years ago, 
and that last year there were one thousand 
five hundred district nurse asociations 
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and now there are two thousand six hun- 
dred. In most illnesses children are better 
off at home than in hospitals, even in the 
Poorest tenements,—with daily visits by 
a nurse who instructs the mother. Five 
kinds of nurses were described. ‘The first 
is the visiting nurse, who calls regularly. 
The school nurse assists the school doctor, 
and inspects eyes, teeth, etc., of the school- 
children. The tuberculosis nurse teaches 
and enforces sanitary rules. The baby- 
welfare nurse takes care of well babies to 
keep them well, and co-operates with the 
baby doctor in holding conferences. The 
factory, or industrial, nurse is to discover 
lack of sanitation in factories and care 
for the well-being of employees. Some 
life insurance companies now send a district 
nurse to visit their policy-holders when 
ill, for which the companies pay fifty cents 
a visit. The visits to prospective mothers 
are most important, as they mean getting 
hold of conditions in the home before the 
birth of the child. The Maverick Dis- 
pensary in East Boston is a good example 
of a civic centre for this work. ‘The social 
worker lives there, and all kinds of nurses 
report there. District nursing is needed 
in cities, but no more than in the country— 
perhaps not as much. The Red Cross 
began rural nursing to set the standard. 
Canada and England are already standard- 
ized in this work. In closing, Miss Beard 
said the chief aim of district nursing is the 
prevention of illness by getting ill health 
reported in season. After the meeting 
Miss Beard answered questions. M. R. 
Symmes, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: The New Year 
brought to the congregation a welcome re- 
membrance from Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. 
Church, who for twenty-five years have 
bestowed their precious gifts of personal ser- 
vice for the highest welfare of this church. 
The New Hymn and Tune Book is appreci- 
ated the more for the association it holds with 
these generous givers, who thoughtfully 
added to its excellent content a special sup- 
plement of hymns endeared to the Church 
of the Disciples by long usage. The new 
book with its wide selection of inspiring 
hymns and tunes is a great help in the ser- 
vices. All the departments of the church 
work are earnestly putting forth their best 
with a high spirit of good will and cheer, 
The Alliance, with Mrs. Edward E. Allen 
presiding, is finding Dr. Cabot’s book “‘ What 
Men Live By” an excellent basis of study and 
discussion, illuminated from time to time 
with brief biographies, exemplifying the 
four great chapters, Work, Play, Love, and 


HOME SEEKER. 

An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
New England village with a widow who needs to add to her 
income. House has furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam and electric cars. Address “‘S. A.” office 
Christian Register. 


OME COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 

hysician, Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M, 
Piouton. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


A MEBIOAN WOMAN (Unitarian), about forty, 
of cheerful disposition and of good family, wishes 
position as a companion or housekeeper, qualified to travel 
or serve as nurse when necessary. No objection to children. 
Permanent position desiced. References. Rev. bd = 
G.B. Pierce, D.D., 1748 Lamont Street, Washington, D.C, 
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Worship. ‘The presence and inspiring word 
of Mrs. Ames at several of the meetings has 
been a great delight. The Social Club, with 
Mr. Perley M. Walker, president, has en- 
joyed some profitable evenings with Mrs. 
Florence B. Kelley, who talked of Equal 
Suffrage, with Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, who told of Housing Conditions in 
Europe, and with a chorus from the Girls’ 
High School, who with the director, Mr. 
Taylor, rendered songs from Shakespeare. 
The Social Club, on one evening, gave a re- 
ception to Mr. and Mrs. Rihbany, inviting 
the people generally to be present. At an 
early hour on Sundays the Disciples School 
assembles for a service of worship and song. 
Mr. Gallagher, the principal, is a power as a 
leader. The graded course of studies com- 
mends itself to new-comers, and the advanced 
class, taught by Mr. Louis P. Nash, holds the 
attention of the older boys and girls in a 
discussion of ethical studies. ‘The Social Ser- 
vice class brings to its sessions many experts 
to give the vision of the great work for 
human helpfulness in the various sections of 
our city. The Committee on Social Service 
brings to its aid many in the congregation 
who help in a co-operative work with the 
Associated Charities, the North End Union, 
the Robert Gould Shaw House, and the 
Commission for the Blind. The young 
people are active in the Guild in a series of 
talks upon William Henry Channing’s ‘‘To 
be Content,’’ and in the preparation for a 
musical recital to be given late in March; in 
the Round ‘Table, rehearsing for the play 
“Tn the Vanguard”; and in the Lend-a-Hand, 
preparing to give the cantata of Ruth. In- 
teresting meetings of the Charles Gordon 
Ames Brotherhood, Mr. John B. Carpenter, 
president, have considered the “Life and 
Work” of Dr. Ames, the subject of ‘‘ Prayer,’ 
led by Rev. Otto Lyding, and ‘‘The Curve 
of Social Progress,” presented by Rev. 
Edward Cummings, On February 26 the 
many teachers in the congregation received 
Mr. and Mrs. Rihbany at the Boston Teach- 
ers Club, in appreciation of the hospitality 
that the ministers of this church have ever 
extended to teachers, and in a desire for a 
more intimate fellowship. Mr. Rihbany 
gives himself devotedly to his ministry, 
bringing to the pulpit on every Sunday an 
uplift of mind and spirit that draws many 
eager souls to be with him, and extending to 
all about him a spirit of friendliness that 
draws him every year closer to the people 
he so nobly and willingly serves. His sub- 
jects for March are: March 7, ‘The Legal 
and the Natural Restriction of Immigration”’; 
March 14, ‘‘ The Parable of the Good Samari- 
tan”; March 21, ‘Apostolic Succession’’; 
March 28, ‘Types of Agnosticism.” <A re- 
cent sermon, “‘The Leadership of Jesus,” 
has been printed for free distribution. 


GARDNER, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ralph EF. Conner: The annual supper 
and parish meeting were held Tuesday 
evening, March 2. All tables were full at 
the sumptuous supper. There was a large 
attendance at the annual parish meeting. 
Twelve new members joined the society, 
making a total of fifty accessions under 
the present pastorate of less than two years, 
Satisfactory reports were read, showing 
growth in all departments. The treasurer 
reported a snug balance on hand. ‘The 
executive committee voted a _ substantial 
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sum to Mr. Conner as a token of apprecia- 
tion. 


Hincuam, Mass.—First Parish: On Sun- 
day morning, February 28, an interesting 


memorial was unveiled in the Old Meeting |* 


House. It reads as follows :— 


In grateful memory of 
John Briggs Lewis 
1830-1908 
For fifty-two years the faithful and devoted 
Sexton of this Parish. 
Absent from his duties only seven times dur- 
ing his entire service, 

He opened the Meeting House ‘each Sunday 
and rang the bell to call men to the 
worship of God. 

Establish thou the work of our hands upon us; 
Yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 
Erected by the Parish in 1914. 


The dull brass tablet is severely simple 
and in keeping with the interior of the Old 
Meeting House (built in 1681). The tablet 
occupies a well-lighted space between two 
windows on the south wall. It is the ex- 
pression of the respect and sincere apprecia- 
tion given Mr. Lewis for a service that was 
unique for its devoted character as it was 
for its length. Many visitors will recall the 
elderly man who showed them with much 
reverence over the old building and related 
to them the stories and history that have 
gathered about it. They will share the satis- 
faction of the Hingham parishioners that the 
enrichment given the parish by this half- 
century of devoted toil is to be thus honorably 
preserved both for those who shall continu- 
ously worship in the “Old Ship Church” 
and for the many pilgrims who in increasing 
numbers come to visit it. 


ROcCKLAND, MaAss.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: The weekly 
service of worship and Sunday-school con- 
tinue to hold the chief interest. The ser- 
mons for three Sundays just before the 
annual town election dealt with three aspects 
of the liquor question as follows: February 
21, “‘The Personal Liquor Question—Shall 
I Drink?”; February 28, ‘“‘The Social 
Liquor Question—Shall Other People 
Drink?”’; March 7, ‘‘The Moral Liquor 
Question—Shall I vote for License?’’ The 
monthly suppers and social entertainments, 
given the first Tuesday evening of each 
month by the ladies of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, are proving very useful to the social 
life of the church. The entertainment 
for the March social was provided by the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and con- 
sisted of a pantomime and a hat-trimming 
contest. The annual sale and supper was 
held February 16. Nearly a hundred people 
came to the supper. The whole building 
was thrown open. About a hundred dollars 
was realized by the Alliance branch. Unity 
Club, an organization of young women 
working for the church, presented “‘ Pinafore”’ 
on the evening of February 3. Of it a 
local paper said, ‘‘The best singers in 
Rockland and neighborhood, with three 
from Boston, were enlisted, and the rendi- 
tion was marked by excellent solo and chorus 
work.” The opera was directed by John 
McDevitt of Boston, assisted by Miss Edith 
L. Poole, of the Rockland Unitarian church. 
At a children’s valentine party February 
13, Miss Annie F. Brown, superintendent 
of the Lend-a-Hand Society, explained 
the Lend-a-Hand work and encouraged the 
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children to take it up. Since her visit 

two clubs of girls and one of boys have 

been formed, with a total membership of 

twenty-five. 


SaLEm, Mass.—The First Church, Rev. 
Edward D. Johnson: The success last year 
of a series of mid-week mid-day services on 
Wednesdays at 12 has led to the adoption 
of a second series. The services are 
modelled after those of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, and consist of ten minutes of organ 
music followed by a service with address, 
to close at 12.30. The location of the 
church at the corner of the two chief streets 
in the heart of the city is especially adapted 
for such a service, and the attendance, which 
was large last year, has been further im- 
proved this year by the increased number 
of men who have been present. In the 
first series the ministers of the Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, and 
Unitarian churches conducted the services. 
The services of this year have been increased 
from six to nine in number, and are conducted 
by the ministers of the Salem Wesley Metho- 
dist, South Congregational, First Baptist, and 
Universalist churches, by Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, and by the ministers of 
the Salem Unitarian churches. ‘The minister 
of the First Church had recently the privilege 
of speaking at a Sunday evening meeting of 
the Salvation Army at their hall. At a 
series of three Sunday afternoon hours from 
5 to 6 there was a large attendance. On the 
first afternoon the minister read from the 
recent war poetry; on the following Sun- 
day, the organist, Miss Caroline L. Martin, 
gave a very pleasing organ recital; and on the 
third Sunday the minister gave a Bible 
reading. At the annual entertainment in 
February of the church by the Guild about 
one hundred were present. Following the 
supper, the plan of reading a play by a cast 
of characters, successful in other places, 
was successfully carried out with general 
approval and pleasure. The Guild has this 
year undertaken the important work of 
bringing to the city, for co-operating work 
with the already existing charities, a 
visiting housekeeper. After two months 
of trial the work has been carried on 
jointly by the Guild and the House of Seven 
Gables. Much interest has been aroused in 
the helpful task of such a worker, who goes 
into many kinds of families for instruction 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and pre ‘Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 100 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
spopesting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
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arid assistance in the varied tasks which 
confront homekeepers. The church has 
continued its record in contribution to the 
American Unitarian Association by increas- 
ing for a fourth time in succession the amount 
of its annual gift, and has also made contri- 
butions to the Sunday-school, to the Essex 
County Conference, to the Visiting House- 
keeper, and to the Red Cross. 


ToLEeDo, Onro.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld: Spring-like sun- 
shine, eloquence, and a fine spirit of welcome 
marked the day, Sunday, February 28, when 
recognition services were held to celebrate the 
beginning of the pastorate in First Unitarian 
Church of Rev. Frederic J. Gauld. Visiting 
clergymen from Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Detroit addressed both morning and 
*evening congregations. After Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot’s inspiring sermon of the morning, 
Secretary E. S. Smith of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference welcomed Mr. Gauld into 
that affiliation, and Mr. Alexander Smith of 
the church board of trustees extended the 
hand of good-fellowship in behalf of the con- 
gregation and the city. Festivities reached 
over into the week-days, when on Wednesday 
evening a reception was tendered’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Gauld. Coming from the Bay State 
after sixteen years of service there, Mr. 
Gauld will no doubt find the change to the 
Middle Western country very great, but 
great also is the need and possibilities of 
liberal religion, and itis believed that it will 


‘not be long before Mr. Gauld repeats as his 


own the city slogan, ‘‘You will do better 


in Toledo.” ; 
Personals. 


Rev. John C. Mitchell has resigned his 
pastorate of the church in Greeley, Col., 
where he has been for the past six years, the 
resignation to take effect July 1. He was 
obliged to give up his work in this beautiful 
city because his wife could not live in the 
high altitude of this mountainous section. 
Mr. Mitchell will leave Greeley with the 
highest expression of good will of his church, 
of the press, of the city citizenship, and of the 
Ministerial Union of Greeley, of which he is 
president. His address after July ! will be 
Boise, Ida. 


Present Duty. 


As truly as Jesus had a mission from the 
Father every child of the Father has a mis- 
sion. In just what way it shall be fulfilled 
in each case depends on individual power and 
relation to others, and consequent op- 
portunity. Plainly it is our duty to do well 
some work in society as artisan, merchant, 
teacher, nurse, housewife, or whatever apti- 
tude and circumstances may determine. 
Every one has some place as a worker in 
the community or the home. The vocation 
is both a service to humanity and a means 
of self-development for other and larger 
service. By doing our daily work faith- 
fully and in a noble spirit we make it a 
true ministry of good to our fellow-men; 


but beyond the limits of the vocation is a 
‘sphere of relationship and influence in which 
_we have enlarged scope for doing good. 


The merchant, the mechanic, the manu- 


_ facturer, is serving society. If he does his 
ee _ work skilfully and justly it is a great service. 


at | * 
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It increases the comfort of men by supplying 
real needs. He is industrious, honest, and 
benevolent. He wishes his craft or business 
to be in full accord with the spirit of genuine 
religion. He is a useful and helpful member 
of society. 

But is he only a mechanic, only a merchant, 
only a manufacturer? He may be and ought 
to be much more. His personality should be 
bigger than his vocation. . He has relations 
to his fellow-men beyond those determined 
by his vocation, which are more or less 
affected by motives of self-interest. The 
question of chief importance is: What is he 
doing for humanity in these other larger 
relations? This is the question of chief 
importance for us all. What is our influence 
as men and women outside our particular 
vocations? It is not enough that we be 
free from vices and innocent of deliberate 
wrong-doing. Society asks, “‘Are you a 
good workman?” God asks, ‘‘Are you a 
good man?” Do you stand for a posi- 
tive beneficent force in the domestic 
circle and in the community? Do you 
quicken sluggish minds about you? Do 
you elevate the thoughts and aspirations 
of neighbors and friends? Do you hearten 
the discouraged and comfort the sorrowful 
who are within reach of your personal 
influence? Is the value of life in the sphere 
in which you move raised by your contribu- 
tion of intelligence and moral energy? 

If such questions are once seriously con- 
templated by us we shall not easily dismiss 
them. It becomes our concern that we shall 
“‘work while it is day.’”’ Duty always is in 
the present tense. ‘“‘The night cometh when 
no man can work.” ‘This means something 
more than the familiar truth that life is 
short, that death is coming and we must 
hasten to do what we ought to do because 
death ends opportunity. ‘Day’? means 
life in this world, but this is not the whole 
nor the most important meaning. Day is 
opportunity; day is the moment of power; 
day is the meeting of appeal with ability 
to respond. Duties are not lessons set in 
a school, on which we are to be examined by 
and by, and which, after long neglect, we 
may hastily cram for the final examination. 
There is no artificial assignment of so many 
tasks to so many days or years of life. Our 
work is qualified by what we are; our re- 
sponsibility is qualified by what we might 
be in insight and power at each moment. 
Duties are never postponed; if they are 
neglected they are denied. The passing 
of opportunity is ‘‘the night wherein no 
man can work.” 

There is no retrieving the past. Power 
to do good is not a fixed and permanent 
endowment. The possession of it is condi- 
tioned on use. If it is not used it passes 
way. Loss of power through disuse is 
the night of incapacity. ‘‘From him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” God sets us tasks in the 
world, not only that they may be done, but 
also that we may do them. Needs of our 
fellow-men are discovered to us, not only 
that they may be supplied, but also that we 
may supply them. Opportunities are given, 
not only that they may be seized, but. also 
that we may seize them. Power is bestowed, 
not only that it may be used, but also that 
we may use it. God means that we shall 
achieve growth and discipline in doing 
His work. When_this work appears before 
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us, then is the “day.” Need is now; op- 
portunity is now; power is for present 
achievement. ‘These all pass as time passes. 
All of life for each of us is in the present 
moment, and the whole interest and duty 
of life are in doing the will of Him who sent 


us while it is day.—Philip Stafford Moxom, 
D.D. 


Patent Medicines. 


The entire superstructure of fraud in 
medicine has for its foundations secrecy and 
mystery. Take away these elements and 
that gigantic monument to human credulity, 
the “‘patent medicine” business, crumbles. 
Hence the frantic efforts of those who have 
built fortunes through the exploitation of 
nostrums in opposing every movement that 
would permit the public to know the drugs 
it is taking in “‘patent medicines.”’ A for- 
gotten chapter in quackery is related by The 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
About a hundred and fifty years ago Mrs. 
Stephens in England claimed to have dis- 
covered a cure for ‘gravel and stone in the 
bladder and kidneys.” So skilfully did she 
call her wares that she deluded ignorant and 
educated alike into a belief in her discovery. 
Dr. David Hartley, physician and philoso- 
pher, collected and published reports of one 
hundred and fifty cases (his own among 
them) showing the value of Mrs. Stephens’s 
“cure.” Convinced that Mrs. Stephens had 
discovered a boon to suffering humanity, 
many urged her to make public the secret 
of her formula. Quacklike she refused, 
but, also quacklike, she offered to give 
up the formula for five thousand pounds 
($25,000). Attempts were made to raise 
this amount by public subscription, but 
without success. In spite of the fact that 
many contributed to this fund, only about 
thirteen hundred pounds was raised. Parlia- 
ment was then petitioned to make a grant, 
which, in due time, it did. Mrs. Stephens 
got her five thousand pounds, and the public 
got her “formula.” The latter was pub- 
lished in the London Gazette. ‘The ‘‘cure’”’ 
consisted of egg-shells, snails (shells and all), 
hips and haws, ash-keys, swine-cress, and 
various other vegetables all burned to a 
cinder and the ash mixed with camomile 
flowers and fennel and other vegetables. 
But alas! Now that the public knew what 
was in Mrs. Stephens’s nostrum, it would 
have none of it. The cure fell into disre- 
pute, and finally went the way of all such 
frauds, into oblivion. Dr. Hartley died of 
the disease of which he believed Mrs. 
Stephens had cured him. 


The Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten reports 
a remark of Emperor William as follows: 
“Many who, judging ‘us by outward ap- 
pearances, term us barbarians do not seem 
to know the great difference between Civiliza- 
tion and Kultur. Great Britain is the most 
highly civilized nation. One perceives that 
fact in the drawing-room; but to possess 
Kultur means to have the deepest conscien- 
tiousness and the highest morality. My 
Germans possess that. When people abroad 
say I intend to found a world-empire, that is 
pure nonsense; but in the morality, con- 
scientiousness, and industry of the German 
dwells that conquering power which will ~ 
open the world to him.” 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tf you go to the city,” said Mrs. ‘Twick- 
embury, “you must not fail to see that play. 
It’s splendid. There’s a smilax in every 
act.” 


“When you turns over a new leaf,” said 
Uncle Eben, ‘‘you’s got to make up yoh mind 
not to notice de people dat insist on huntin’ 
up de back numbers an’ makin’ remarks,’’— 
Washington Star. 


“Why don’t you get rid of that mule?” 
“Well, suh,” answered Erastus Pinkley, ‘‘I 
hates to give in. If I was to trade dat mule 
off, he’d regard it as a personal victory. He’s 
been tryin’ foh de las’ six weeks to get rid 0’ 
me.”—Washington Star. 


An American lady called upon Ambassador 
Herrick in Paris last August and gave 
him a piece of her mind. She said, ““Now 
look here; this war must stop before the 
first of September, because Mary Ann has 
simply got to go to school.” 


One of the young ensigns who was acting 
as teacher on the battleship Texas asked the 
question, ‘What are the two principal parts 
of a sentence,” expecting to get the answer, 
“Subject and predicate.’ An old salt 
scratched his head in perplexity, and at last 
replied, ‘solitary confinement, and bread and 
water.”—The Sailors’ Magazine. 


Little Mary, who often appears in Lzp- 
pincott's Magazine, had been sent to the store 
to get some fly-paper. She was a long time 
in returning, and her mother began to feel 
anxious. Going to the door, she spied the 
little girl coming up the street, and called, 
“Mary, have you got the fly-paper?”’ ‘‘No, 
mother,” replied Mary, “‘it’s got me, but we 
are coming together.” 


Lord Charles Beresford told in his memoirs 
the story of an old Irish gamekeeper who 
always agreed with everything that was said 
to him. Meeting the old man one day 
when the wind was blowing a gale, Lord 
Charles said to him, “It’s a fine calm day 
to-day.” ‘‘You may well say that, Lord 
Charles,” replied the gamekeeper, with 
hearty acquiescence, “but what little wind 
there is is terrible strong.” 


“Uncle Jake” was one of the characters 
of Bunbury. He was as deaf as a post,— 
when he wanted to be,—and as contrary as 
a bundle of sticks. One of his neighbors 
came into his yard one day and said, ‘‘ Uncle 
Jake, I’d like to borrow your wagon this 
morning; mine is having a spring mended.” 
“You'll have to speak louder,’ rejoined 
Uncle Jake. “I don’t hear very well, and 
I don’t like to lend my wagon, anyhow!” 


A Border Scot on a visit to Edinburgh, 
patronized the little tea-room now run for 
the convenience of callers at the house of 
Knox, the Reformer. He complained of 
being overcharged, and demanded of the 
waitress, ‘‘Who’s hoose is this?” meaning 
who was the owner or occupier. ‘This 
is John Knox’s house,” was the reply of 
the attendant. ‘‘Weel,” retorted the dis- 
gruntled Scot, ‘“‘you send John Knox in 
here, and I’ll talk to him.” 


Jean longed for a kitten. When illness 
made it necessary for Jean to go to the 
hospital, her mother said, “I will make a 
bargain with you, Jean. If you will be a 
brave little girl about your operation, you 
shall have the nicest kitten I can find.” 
Jean took the ether, but later, as she came 


out from under the anesthetic, she realized | Mass 


how very wretched she felt. The nurse 
leaned over to catch her first spoken word. 

Whatia bum way to get a cat!” moaned the 
child.—Harper’s Monthly. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
10s South Dearborn Street, Chicago, i; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825, P 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Bio ae oty churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, r1 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and ice.”’ 
e Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. _ 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 


H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God, 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis -D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San F tancisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Iil.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secreary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
se churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
wship. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass, 
Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; Cyril 
H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Milton F. 
A Montreal, Can. 


be addressed. 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action bn rere all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the Sieracen of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rey. John Haynes Holmes 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. B , Mr. 
John Eranany Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. Dee rh ass 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 1039 Mas- 


sachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


= AW ep 
arepeeeein Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MAss. 


Underground 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


‘“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


H. ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


, 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. ~ 


Low charges. Scholarships. F ae oe 
PROCTOR ACADEMY = 
ANDOVER; NH. ee 
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